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INTRODUCTION FOR PARENTS 



Gcod social skills are important to everyone. They enable ua to get along with others, form 
friendships, hold jobs, and work with others toward mutual goals* These are the skills that 
help us act with others in a way that is socially acceptable and that benefits ourselves and 
others. 

As adults, we have learned how to use our verbal and nonverbal behaviors to get positive 
responses from others and to obtain pleasure from our interactions. Young adults, as well^ 
learn and use social skills with a variety of people, including parents, teachers, co-workers, 
and peers. Not all young adults are able to do this; for example, some young adults with 
learning disabilities, may find social skills particularly difficxilt CMten, b^usc of the 
nature of their learning disability, these young adtilts have difficulty in identifying what 
behaviors they need to be accepted by peers, family, and others. They often have trouble 
understanding the rules of communication and for adopting someone else's point of view. 
Some may ^id it difficult to recognize meaning in others' behaviors or to imderstand 
nonverbal communication. These problems may affect all the interactions these young 
people have. 

In 1986, Interstate Research Associates received a three-year grant from the U.S. 
Department of Education to develop strategies for families of children with learning 
disabilities to help remediate their children's social skill deficits. This curriculum for use 
by young adults with learning disabilities and their parents is one of the products of that 
grant. Two additional curricula are available: one for use by parents of young children, and 
another for use by parents of school-aged children. The materials were developed in 
response to needs identified by a representative sample of parents of children with learning 
disabilities. The selected parents completed a Learning Disabilities Needs Assessment 
Checklist in the spring of 1987. The checklist was designed to identify social skills and 
behavior problems of children and youth with learning disabilities, as perceived by their 
parents, and to determine parents' needs for helping their children. 

Parents were asked to respond to three areas of concern: 1) their child's skill levels in 
various social skill areas, such as giving compliments, listening to others, following 
directions, and sharing belongings; 2) Uie severity of their child's negative behaviors, such 
as criticizing and making negative comments, refusing to talk, arguing with others, 
demanding attention, and stealing; and 3) their child's behavior in potential problem 
situations, such as going to the doctor, riding in the car, doing homework, and interacting 
with their brothers and sisters. 

When the results of the Needs Assessment Checklist were analyzed, it was found that, for 
the adolescent and young adtilt population, parents identified five social skill problems 
which aflfected over 50% of those surveyed. The social skill problems were: disoissing 
dijSerences without getting angry, continuing to try when frustrated, following directions, 
asking for help when needed, and refusing requests politely. The analysis also revealed 
that these problems occurred in a wide range of everyday situations and that a close 
relationship existed between the most common social skill deficits and the most common 
behavior problems. 

Based on these results, the ^oal of this curriculum is to provide young adults with learning 
disabilities and their parents with a guide for learning and teaching needed social skills. 
The chapters v/hich foUow are intended to assist parents and their young adults in teaching 
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and Iftaming the aodal skills necessary for leading an independent life. The first six 
chapters deal with basic, yet specific, social skills. Chapter 1 discusses how surroiindings 
affect behavior and how changes can be made in the home and community environment to 
help the young adult succeed. Chapter 2 discusses communication skills necessaiy for 
success. Chapter 3 deals with understanding yourself and making decisions. Chapter 4 
offers suggestions on following directions. Chapter 5 focuses on solving problems. 
Mechanisms for coping with firuatration and conflict are presented in Chapter 6. The final 
two chapters are intended as extensions and applications for the first six: Chapter 7 
discusses iavectagating employment opportunities, and Chapter 8 looks at investigating 
options for after high school 

Parents using this curriculum are encouraged to discuss the organization of this curriculum 
with their young adult, and be prepared to offer suggestions on where to begin, and the 
sequence of chapters to follow. It is reconmiended that the first six chapters be completed 
before moving on to Chapters 7 and 8, since many of the skiUs discussed in these chapters 
are presented in greater detail in the preceding six. Remember that, as a parent, you were 
the first and remain the most consistent "teacher" of your young adult All the positive 
things that you do for and with your young adult help him or her to grow and learn more 
effectively. Some adolescents and young adults, however, present more challenges even to 
the best of parents, and "teaching" them the skills they need requires extra creativity, 
work, and information. We hope that this ciirriculum will serve these needs. 
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INTRODUCTION FOR THE YOUNG ADUI.T 



Have you ever wondered: 

Why do some people always seem to get the good jobs? 

Why do some people seem to be so popular? 

Why (lo some people always seem to say the wrong thing? 

Why tlo some people seem so calm all the time? 

Why do some people always seem to know what to do? 

The answer, at least a big part of the answer, is good social skills. Good social skills are 
important to everyone. They enable us to get along with others, form friendships, hold 
jolA, and work with others toward mutual goals. These are the skills that help us act with 
others in a way that is socially acceptable and that benefits ourselves and others. 

The question is, ""How do you get good social skills?** Some people just naturally seem to 
have them. Other people, including many young adults with a learning disability, have not 
acquired these social skills somewhere along the way to growing up* However, it's never 
too late. Look at all the popular magazines which monthly sell thousands of copies with 
articles about how to improve yourself in one way or another 

The goal of this curriculum is to provide you, a young adult with a learning disability, a 
guide for learning and practicing needed social skills and for dealing with related behavior 
problems. 

The chapters which follow are written to help you in learning several social skills necessary 
for leading an independent life* The first six chapters deal with basic, yet specific, sociiil 
skills. Chapter 1 discusses how your surroundings can affect yoiir behavior and how you 
can make changes to help you succeed. Chapter 2 discusses communication skills necessary 
for success. Of course you know how to talk, but do you know what to say and when it's 
appropriate to speak and to whom? If youVe ever been embarrassed by not knovtring what 
to say or sajring the wrong thLig, then this chapter may be for you. Chapter 3 deals witii 
making decisions. Chapter 4 ofiers suggestions on following directions. Chapter 5 focuses 
on problems and the process for solving them. Everyone has problems, now you can get 
some suggestions on hew to look at these problems in a new way which wiU make it 
possible for you to resolve them. Mechanisms for coping with frustration and conflict are 
presented in Chapter 6, The final two chapters are intended as extensions and applications 
for the first six: Chapter 7 discusses investigating employment opportunities, and Chapter 8 
looks at investigating options for after high school 

Each of the chapters has specific suggestions, strategies, and activities for you to try. 
These '*self tests'* will give you the chance to try out the stiggestions on yourself You can 
try these activities on yotirself by working with a friend, parent, or another partner, by 
writing down the activities, using a computer, or talking into a tape recorder-whatever 
works best for you. WeVe included some interviev/s with other young adults with learning 
disabilities which you may find interesting. 

As you use this guide, look at the chapter titles. Look at the first six chapters. Where do 
you think you should begin? Some may find it easier to start with Chapter 1, and go right 
along to Chapter 2, then Chapter 3, and so forth. Others may feel that Chapter 3, "Making 
Decisions" n a good place to start. Whether you start at the beginning, or select any 
sequence of the first six chapters, it is important that you complete the first six chapters 



BEFORE going on to Chapter 7 and Chapter 8. Many of the skilla ducuased in the first 
six chapters are used in Chapter 7 and Chapter 8. Besides, practice makes perfect 

You may also want to discuss the organization of this curriculum with your parents. It is 
always good to have a partner to work with when you are trying sometliing new. You may 
want to work throu^ the curriculum with a Mend, or a counselor, or another partner. 
Whichever you choose, ask this person or persons to be prepared to offer suggestions, 
encouragement and feedback. 

We hope that this guide will meet your needs. 
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Chapter 1 
Setting up the Environment 



In this chapter, we will look at things in the environment which effect how we act By 
reading the material and doing the activities you will see how you react to people and 
things; so be prepared to look at yoiu'self and ask yourself what you really want 

Our environment influences behavior. While we can learn to adapt to different settings, we 
can also make the environment as pleasant as possible. This chapter discusties how you, 
wiUi the help of family and friends, can take a look at your home and community and 
make some changes that will help you be successful in dealing with people. 

Topics discussed in this chapter include: 

* iDBNTDnriNG Causb And Effect 

* Changing The Environment 

* Scheduling Activities 

* UsiNO Rebondebis 



IDENTIFYING CAUSE AND EFFECT 

There are many things in your environment that "cause" you to behave in a particular way. 
We call these signals antecedents. Actually, an antecedent is any event which occvirs before 
a behavior. Noise, or tone of voice, a ringing telephone, and laughter are examples of 
things that might cause you to react That is, they may effect your behavior. 

For each antecedent, or cau»?, there is a consequence, or result. Consequences are the 
results of a behavior. Another way to think of consequences is to think about what 
happened. What was the cause? What was the result? What was the consequence? 
Sometimes it is easier to ask the last question first and work backwards fjo the cause. This 
is because it is not always easy to identify the cause. 

It is interesting to identify the antecedents arid consequences that are currently controlling 
your behavior. Sometimes it helps to make r. list. Think of an event which has happened 
to you recently. Some examples might include: an argument with a brother, sister, or 
other family member, a disagreement with a friend or co-worker; eating a whole box of 
candy when you are watching your weight; listening to music all afternoon when you have 
a test the next morning; or a "yes" response for a very special date. Now, list everything 
that happened befo^'e the event in as much detail as possible. Try to separate what you 
actually saw and heard from what you think people were feeling. The following is a record 
of one person's behavior before work. In this example, the person listed the time of the 
event, what happened, and the result of the action. 
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Date: Tuesday 
Time: Early Morning 
Event: Yelled at brother 

List of what happened: 
Piit on clothes 
Went to bathroom 

Hair brush was not where it's supposed to be 

Yelled at Carl about the brush 

Carl said he didn't take it 

I called Carl a liar and other names 

Carl is mad at me 

I found my brush in my room 

« « 4t «r * 



Sometimes^ it can be helpful to put your list into a chart to see exactly what were the 
causes (antecedents) and what were the results (consequences)* The event itself, or what 
happened, would be in the middle. This chart may help you see where exactly things went 
wrong. 

* « * « « 



Antecedents 

Woke up, got dressed, 
wanted to brush my 
hair, but ilie brush 
wasn't in the bath- 
room. 



What Happened 

I was fighting 
with Carl again 
and the day hadn't 
even really begun. 



ConssQue i rt/c ^s 

I am angry; 
Carl got 
angry. 



I found the brush in 
my room. 



I'm em- 
barrassed. 



« « # 4r « 



The first step is to recognize those parts of your behavior which you*d like to change* This 
may be that you feel you fight with your brothers and sisters too much, that you forget to 
do something which angers the people you live with» or that you think you do not behave 
like the adult you are* When you see clearly what is happening, you can decide how to 
stop the behavior you don't like* From the example above, the person could decide on 
several ways to improve his behavior: 

1. If finding everything you need to get ready in the morning is stressful, lay out 
everything you need the night before. 

2. If you share a room or bathroom with others and you get angry about them uuaing 
your belongings, put your own things away in your own drav/er, shelf, or closet, or 
some other place which is just for you. 

3. When youVe frustrated, ask for help politely. Avoid yelling. In this example, he 
could have said, *'Carl, have you seen my hair brush?', or Xarl, I can't find where I 
left my brush, can you help me find it?** 
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This kind of recording and charting is particularly useful when you are tying to figure out 
what things influence your behavior* Before you begin a program to change your behavior, 
or when you don*t feel your current strategies are working, an Aatecedent-What 
Haiqiened-Gonseqaence Chart might help you identify the factors that are working for 
or against you. llien you can try to remove antecedents that signal inappropriate behavior 
and instead provide ones that signal good social behavior. Look at the next example: 

♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

«/o^ gt^ home from class and saw a note on the refrigerator door. The note said, 
*'PUase mow the lawn,'* Just then, John's friend, AW i called, Allen said that the 
guys were getting together at Shawn's house. John grabbed a coke from the 
rkfHgerator as he talked to Allen and checked the cabinets for potato chips. Finding 
the chips gone, John yelled at his sister for eating all the snacks, John then ran out 
^ the house to Allen's, The lawn was forgotten. When John returned home, his 
patents were angry with him because the lawn was not mowed. 



Antecedents 

Arrives home; 
sees note. 

Telephone rings. 

Telephone 
conversation 
continues. 



Parents find 
lawn not mowed. 



What Happened 

Reads the note. 

Talks to Allen. 

John looks for a 
snack; yells at 
sister; goes over 
to Allen's house, 

John returns home 
« « « « « 



Conse quences 

Forgets note. 
Lawn not mowed. 

Parents angry; 
John embarrassed. 



Can you see what is happening in this example? John is doing too many things at the 
same time. This is distracting him from paying attention to the note. Obviously, John 
should not do too many things at one time. 

Below, is a list of behaviors that John would like to change: 

1. Fighting with his sister. 

2. Forgetting to do the things that he*s been asked to do. 

3. Upsetting his family. 

4. Feeling embarrassed; he doesn't mean to cause all this trouble. 

With this list in mind, here are some things that John could do to improve the situation: 

1. John should only do one thing at a time. 

2. When the phone rings and friends want John to do spmething, he could say, 
'*Let me think a minute, what do I have to do this afternoon?**, or **That 
sounds great Let me call you back in a few minutes when I've h^d a chance 
to organize myself." 

3. John should take a few minutes to quietly go over his afternoon schedule. 
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4. John should ask his sister where things are in a quiet and cabn manner, 
after finishing his telephone call. 

For many people, doing one thing at a time makes thing,s easier. While the situation may 
not always be in your control, knowing and understanding that you need to do only one 
thing at a time can be importaiit. Just being able to say, "Just a minute pletise, let me get 
myself organized," can allow you enough time to quietly think about what you are doing. 

Sometimes youll notice that people behave consciously in one place and impulsively in 
others. It is not uncommon for the setting we are in to in part determine how we act The 
setting or location in which a behavior occurs or events that occur in those settings are 
examples of ongoing or long-term antecedents. Many times you can make physical changes 
in your surroundings which make it easier to act the way you want. 

You can use this strategy to notice antecedents in your environment which trigger 
inappropriate behavior. By changing the antecedents in your environment-in John's 
example, by limiting himself to one activity at a time-you can avoid impulsive behavior by 
limiting the distractions in your environmei;!. 

The following activity will help you to identify the Antecedents, What Happens, and 
Consequences of your behavior. 



Activity 1.1 

Chooae a aodai twIiAvior which causes you trouble. First, make an flhwrnlinml 
raoofd of this behavior. Second, list the Antecedents, What Hemned, mod 
Ccmequences thirt you observe. You can also oomplete this ectivitj Iqr asUag a 
haSify mmih&e, or friend to observe the behavior you've selected. 

Date Time 

Behavior to Observe:_„ 

Observation Record: 



AntUffldnnte What Happgnad fi<m«w|iian«Mt 
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RESTRUCTURE THE ENVIRONMENT 



Sometimes it helps to rearrange the ♦invironment For instance, if you are easUy distracted 
at dimiier by a television, t\im it off* If you have dif^culty concentrating on homework or 
other tasks when the telephone rings, try to schedule these activities when the telephone is 
not so bu^, or ask firiends not to call during certain hours, or ask someone in the 
household to answer the telephone during this time, or \ise a telephone answering machine* 
You could arrange time for homework and not answer the telephone during that time. This 
will allow you to reduce distractions. In other situations, you can orgamze the environment 
to make certain kinds of behavior easier to perform or more likely to occur. Here are some 
examples. 

* ♦ « ♦ ♦ 

Akx is very distractable. He has a hard time to doing homework with so much 
going on in the house. Yet, he is going to a community college. Realizing that 
distractibility is a problem. Alex now takes his homework to the library and stays 
there until his younger brothers and sisters are in bed. Other times, Alex goes to bed 
early and gets up at 6XH) a.m. to do his homework in a quiet house. 

Beth lives with several roommates. Beth usually arrives home before her roommates 
and takes telephone messages from the answering machine. Beth has a habit of 
turning on the stereo when she comes home. Beth is distracted by the music blaring 
from the stereo and often does not first get paper and pencils to take messages before 
she turns on the answering machine. She often tries to remember the messages 
without writing them down, but often she does not. This results in her roommates 
getting angry at her for not giving them their messages. Beth has worked to 
remember not to turn on the stereo before taking the messages off the answering 
machine, and to keep a ready supply of paper and pencils on the counter by the 
answering machine. 

* ♦ * ♦ * 

Another way to change the svirroundings is to add equipment that will make it easier for 
you to behave the way you would like. For instance, you could put a mirror on the door to 
check your appearance before you leave the house. Timers, answering machines, and other 
types of equipment can help you to organize your environment There are many good 
booklets, articles and books that offer suggestions for organizing yourself. Check your local 
bookstore, or public or college library. Ask your teacher, counselor or the librarian to help 
you find one. 

Here is an example of someone needing organization. 

^ * t ^ 

BUVs room was always a mess. His clothes were always lying on the floor and piled 
high on the chair. The dresser was cluttered with all kinds of things. He could 
never find what he wanted and never had clean clothes. He asked his father to help 
him install another clothes rod in the closet, bought ^mall dividers for the dresser 
drawer and a laundry basket. After a week of learning how to use the new 
equipment, Bill's room is much neater and he spends less time looking for things. 
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Temporary changes help you behave in a certain way. Suppose you have trouble finding 
things to talk about with other people. Set up the environment to stimulate conversationB 
like Jim does. 

* ♦ # ♦ 4t 

Some friends of the family were coming over to visit One daughter was the same 
age as Jim, but he always had a hard time talking to her. Tonight Jim got out the 
Risk and Monopoly games, along with his tape collection, so that they would have 
something to do. The conversation they had was natural, not forced, and they both 
enjoyed having a conversation around things that they both enjoy. 



* « * ♦ 1^ 



REARRANGE SCHEDULES 

Another way of changing your surroundings is to schedule your activities so that it is easier 
to act the way you want Examples include going grocery shopping when the store is not 
crowded, or picking out clothes for the next day to avoid last minute tension. See what 
happened in these examples. 

♦ « * * 4r 

The Farmer family all got up at 7:00 in the morning. Everybody was in a hurry, i^o 
there was often fighting and bickering with all three trying to use the bathroom at 
the same time, John decided to start taking his shower at night and then get up at 
6:45 to shave so that he could have the bathroom before anyone else got up. 

Lucy found that going to the mall at 10:00 am,, when it would not be busy, made 
shopping easier. It also made it easier to concentrate on what she was doing. The 
clerks now had time to talk to her and the stores weren't crowded. 

♦ 111 4r * ♦ 

The next activity is useful in rearranging your schedule. 
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Activity 1*2 

1. NaoM one b«liftviiir that you would like to work on. 



% What a n t ecado nta , or cauiea, aecm to aigxial the behavior? 



3. What aateeedents, or eau»e»» would signal more appropriate behavior? 



4 What antecedenta that signal positive behavior are present in the environment? 



5. How can you rearrange your environment or schedule to take advantage of these 
antecedenta ibr poaitive behavior? 



PROVTOE REMINDERS IN THE ENVIRONMENT 

There are a variety of sliort-term events that can effect our behavior. For instance, when 
we hear the start of our favorite TV show we will come running. Likewise, we write 
messages to ourselves to remember to do certain tasks, or set an alarm clock to wake up in 
the morning. In much the same way, you can give yourself "reminders." 

iti ^ ^ 

Arturo looses track of time; he stares into space, or just day dreams. When Arturo 
sits down to breakfast he sets a kitchen timer for 10 minutes to remind him to stay 
on schedule. 

Nancy often forgets things; she can not think of more than one thing at a time. 
Nancy leaves notes for herself For instance, she will stick a note on the bathroom 
mirror or on the car steering wheel so she remembers to make a stop on the way 
home. 

Jim is often forgetful Jim marks his calendar for library book due dates. He 
always places a two days before the books are due. This gives hi n time ^^nte 
the books and to get ready to go to the library, 

i¥ 4i * * 



The next activity provides an example of a chart for routines. It ^an show the necessary 
activities in the correct order. These can be checked off in order as they are finished. 



Mate fonMar dtstfi to htip ym complete ta welMl^. TiyijUHpi' 



1. 



lUbtigis to doi 




2. . 



4. 
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SUMMARY 



In this chapter we diBCussed causes, or antecedents; those conditions which occir ^efn**e q 
behavior which may actually trigger or set the ctage for >ou to act a ceruiin way. We 
discussed identifying these anteceder4ts and then removing the ones that trigger imwented 
behavior and adding antecedents for desired behaviors. Ways to signal desired behavior 
include restmcturing the setting through furniture or equipment changes, rearranging 
schedules, and posting reminders for you to see or hear. Changing certain things in your 
environment can go a long way toward helping you be more successful. 



To Parents: 

In this chapter, yo^ang adults are to !ook at environmental variables which effect their 
behavior. Read through the chapter on your own, Th- ik about the activities - you may even 
try some of tliem yourself I hey shculd help you prepare to be a facilitator for yo\ir young 
adult 

For restructuring the environment, be thinking about these issues and your household. 
Make a list of vrhat is and is not possible to change. ThLik about possible solutions so that 
you can help your youth braixkstorm ways to restructure his/her envi^nranent. This is just to 
give you a head start, but you should not make t^e list for your youth. The lesson to be 
gained is your youth's going through the process himself/herself Jtiemember, you are the 
facilitator/mentor and are not to do the work for yon young adult. 

In rearranging schedules, be prepared to offer adjustments. It would be helpful to you to 
think about how your family presently schedules time and where the conflicts are. 

Providing reminders is the next topic. Think about places where that reminders can be 
placed. These places should be near the used area but locate i so that tliey do not interfere 
with the functioning of others. 

As you help your youth work through these issues, watch foi placea where you could 
change the environment that would improve your (^wn control You may find this process is 
as useful to you and other family members as it is to your yo^mg adult with a learning 
disability. 
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Chapter 2 

Communication Skills: Listening and Speaking 



In thia chapter, we will look at the two most inipcrtant skills involved in effective 
ccmmimication. These skills are: 

1) Listening, or RECEIVING messages 

and 

2) Speaking, or SENDING messages 

Both listening and speaking are necessary for successful social interactions, on the job, and 
at school* This chaptei* discusses receiving and sending messages and offers ideas on how 
to improve your coriunujiication skills. 

Topics discussed in this chapter include: 

* Listening for the Real Content and Feeungs op Messages 

* Restating Messages 

* NoN-VERB/iL Messages 

* Communicating Ideas 
^ Asking Questions 

Why are we inclufiing a chapter on listening and speaking? Because research has shown 
that many social difficulties come from language difficulties. In fact, most young adults 
with learning disabilities have some degree of auditory-receptive diRicxilties. This means 
that there is a problem in receiving and/or sending messages-listening and speaking. 
Another problem is that it may be easier to xmderstand words, or messages with exact 
meaning* For example, it is easier to understand a phrase like, ''it's cold today," than more 
complicated or abstract ideas, such as ''that wasn't fair/ Because of this difficulty, you may 
liOtice that you do not understand or "get" jokes, pirns, or sarcasm. It's not surprising: 
when you have auditory-receptive problems, listening and/or speaking may not come easily. 

As one person put it, Have you ever tried driving in the fog and couldn't quite see the 
edge of the road? Have you ever passed billboards so fast that you couldn't quite get their 
meaning?" Another young man said, "I understand what I waiit to say until I have to say 
it." 

It is important to all of us to be accepted by others, to form relationships, to make friends, 
and to get along. To do this we reed some social skills. Yet, it has beer* shown that the 
more langimge difficulties a person has, the more difficulty he or she will have with social 
skills. This may show up when a person has problems on the job, at school, on an 
interview, or asking for or during a date. What may have started as a language disability 
can now be causing problems with social skills. 

Let's look at some examples. You may have a hard tii^e learning when to use formal 
language and informal language. It may be OK to use some words with your friends, but 



you need to use difTerent words at school or at work* Some young adults with learning 
disabilities may £ind it difficult to start a conversation^ to enter an on-going conversation, or 
to recognize when it's their turn to talk. This can lead to interrupting, or not answering 
when the speaker is waiting for a response. It can mean being left out of conversation?, or 
having others thitik of you as rude. It may be hard to know wh^n to be a listener, when 
to be assertive, ai d when to stop talking. The results of this are cnat you feel that you are 
always being takea advantaged of, or tha;; you feel you are always getting into arguments. 

Perhaps the best example of the need for good commvmication skills is demonstrated by 
dating. When you are with someone on a date or just walking together, you need to be a 
good conversationalist This involves both listening and speaking skills. Interestingly, the 
easiest ways to appear as a good conversationaDst is to be a good listener, to know when 
and how to ask questions, and how to express ideas. These skills can mean the difference 
between developing a long lasting relationship or having an unsuccessful dating experience. 

This chapter will have two main parta-LISTENING and SPEAKING. We will give you 
some ideas for actiTdties you can dc to improve your skills. They can be improved; it's not 
too late. 

USTENING SKILLS: RECEAHING MESSAGES 

Developing good listening skills may be one of the more difficult problems you face when 
communicating with others. Sometimes you may hear but not imderstand what the other 
person is saying or what the other person means. As a result, you may incorrectly resSpond 
to what you may THINK you heard. 

Grood listening involves more than waiting in a polite way for the other person to finish 
talking. It requires you to HEAR the message the other person is sending. This may 
require you to: 

Listen for the Heal Content of the message 
Listen for the Feelings of the message 



ReatatinH Messages 

The person speaking needs to know that you are listening. One way to show that you 
imderstand the spe^er is to restate the message. This does not mean that you repeat 
what was just said in the speaker's exact words. This does mean that you restate the 
message in yo\ir own words. You could say, Tou mean you are really angry because you 
think we lost the game because the rain made the field so muddy that we couldn't do our 
best?" Restating the message will let the other person know that you were listening to 
what was be ng said and that you imderstand the meaning of the message. Obviously, you 
wouldn^t restate everything said in a conversation. The most important parts can be 
restated to ivoid misunderstanding either the REAL CONTENT or the FEELINGS of the 
message. One easy way to be sure of another person's message is to check it out 
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Andy/Hbf 2.1: Check it Out 
'S^ ijfije^gf ^^ to be doM with a p«rta«r. Have jom partner read ea^ of 

JuMoaBM te^ |M Itm fait jtaxtad a new job •« a cleric Ia a grooaiy etore. 

l» i«il§ l iii #^^4^^^ mnater, tail iKa JiaMN^ «f 

«Mtf l|f 1^ dkV 

aupemior 

and jm ivill be sure to undentand the direetime. 

Qm 2t An POE COHnaMArmu Aak a qneitioii to be mre that your 

mxpentmr said it etttrict AND complete. 

Yoa ham jmt coma home. Tour roommate aaya, ''Rie/mrd catted <md riMir^s yoK 
togototM moffoff 2(il»r l/iit evening. Be mUd le fiMit el the tkket counter 
of the CarroU f%etuer, at the corner of Valley and Pine at 7t30. Hell have the 
UdutM already." 

Bn» 1: Rx8TAi« tbb MKsoAcaEa 



Step 2: Am vosl coKrauAnos. 



Non-Verbal Messages 

We abo receive a lot of NON VERBAI. message*, such as expressions, hand gestures, toi>e 
of voice, and body language. These non-verbal messages tell us the moods and attitudes of 
the speaker Tone of voice can let the listener know if the speaker is nervous or is very 
excited. People with learning disabilities often have difficulties ^'re^ding'* the non-verbal 
messages of others. 

Some practice in careful listening and activities such as the ones discussed above can be 
used in improving your skills with non-verbal messages. In addition to restating the 
message^ you can ask a question or make a statement which reflects how the speaker is 
sending the message. You may ask, 'Tou sound angry, are you?**, or Trom the way >ou 
are standing, you look like youVe in a rush.'' Some gestures are easy to recognize, others 
are more complicated. Try the following activity for practice. 
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Listening also involves focusing your attention on the speaker^ to show that you are really 
listening. People like to talk to those who LOOK interested People who look like they arc 
listening send positive non-verbal messages which can affect the speaker's message. 

Here are sctna tips on how to LOOK like you're listening: 

1. Stop talking. People can't listen if they are t^alking. 

2. Look at the speaker. Look at the person who's speaking to show that you are 
interested. 

3. Remove distractions. If there is too much else going on, like loud music, or the 
television, turn it off. You could also suggest moving away from the distraction. 

4. Be patient Allow plenty of time to listen to what is being said. Try not to 
interrupt the person you're listening to; wait for the speaker to come to the end of 
what they arti saying. 

5. Pay attention to what's being said. Try to listen to what is being said rather than 
thinking about what you next comment will be. Remember, it's better to have 
completely understood the message and be accurate in your reply than to be quick to 
answer wrong. 

6. Ask questions. Questioning is important. It lets the speaker know that you're 
listening and are interested. Be sure your questions are about what the speaker 
has said, not something else you're thinking of 

7. Watch for non-verbai messages. Pay attention to facial expressions, such as a smile 
or frown, to gestmes, and to the tone of voice. These are signals which tell you if 
the person is serious or joking, if they are angry, comfortable, bored, worried, etc. 

8. Try not to argue or criticize. When you argue, you put the speaker on the 
defensive. If you disagree with what's being said, try to state it positively. Some 
examples include saying, "I never tliought of it like that," or "Things must be done 
diflferently in your company." 

9. Hold your temper. If you are frustrated by either the subject of the conversation or 
in following the conversation, stay calm. You might say something like, "Can we 
continue this conversation later.' Another suggestion is to admit that you are 
frustrated and calmly explain why you are getting upset. 



Summary 

Listening can be difficxilt. Understand that it takes time, effort, and practice to become an 
effective listener. Actually, most people do not listen as much or as carefully as they 
should. It is something that we all must work on. This can help improve your social life 
and be very useful on the job. 

Good listening can be broken down into four basic skills: 

1. LOOK at the speaker. 

2. ACT-nod, smile, or say "yes" or "I know." 
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3. RESTATE or ASK QUESTIONS to be sure the message is understood. 

4. SHARE your ideas to show you are listening and are intc;rested. 



SPEAKING SKILLS: SENDING MESSAGES 

Sending clear messages is important. When communicating your feelings, ideas, asking 
oTkB, giving directions, or asking for something, it is important to be as clear and 
as possiUe. This will make it more likely that the message will be received 
correctly. After all, the reason for talking was to communicate infcrmation; it does little or 
no good if that isn't accomplished 

We all speak in a variety of situations. We speak with many people we know closely, and 
vrith others we do not know, or know casually. There are situations which are very 
comfortable, like being at home with the family, eituations which are more formal^ like 
talking to the class instructor or the minister, situations in which we must speak to 
strangers, like in a store or when applying for a job. just to name a few. 

There is a real difference in speaking to a classmate or to the iiystructor, or in speaking to 
a co-worker or the boss. There are informal speaking situations, like asking for directions, 
and formal speaking situations, like asking for a job. In social situations these difTerencei; 
exist too; there's a big difference in meeting a person your own age at a party and spending 
time talking or meeting a person twenty years older than you and having a conversation. 
There's often a difference between talking to a man or to a woman. 

Decidinij^ What to Say and How to Say It 

There are a variety of skills involved in being able to talk with others. What you say will 
depend on both the situation and the person youVe talking to. Speaking will also require 
you to have something to say to the other person. Will you be talking about: 

* Specific Information? 

* Personal Feelings? 

* Requests? 

* Ideas? 

Two common problems in speaking are: 1) deciding how to express yourself in the 
appropriate manner; and 2) finding the right words and phrases to get your idea across* 
Here are some general suggestions: 

1. Be specific and clear, say exactly what you mean. 

2. Be polite at the same time. This can be difficult, but if you consider the situation 
and the person to whom you are speaking, you should be able to keep the message 
clear and the conversation polite. 

3. Think about the effect of what you're saying. Remember, for almost everything you 
say, your message will or will not be understood and the conversation will or will 
not continue. 

4. People make judgments about you by what you say. Your words are presenting an 
image to the people youVe talking to. People will judge your intelligence, sense of 
humor, or capabilities by what you have to say. It may be a good idea to plan your 
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topics before starting the conversation. This may slow you down at first* but with 
practice it should get faster* 

5. Make verbal and non-verbal messages consistent. It is important that what you say, 
how you say it, and what your body language communicate are the same. For 
example^ if you're pleased with people* smile when you tell them* It's difficult for 
people to realize that you are really angry at them if you laugh or giggle when you 
wanted to teii tliciii off/ 

6* Be sure to react to how others feel about yo\ir messages by listening carefully to 
their responses. 

Practice these suggestions with a friend, parent, or partner until you feel comfortable with 
them. This will help you to feel natural in yom conversations with others. 

You may have been aware of problems in situations when you tried very hard to find the 
right words, and to describe your own feelings. You may have felt frustrated and nervous 
that you were not getting yoiu^ point across. Or, you may have been in situations where 
the other person misunderstood your message or **took it the wrong way/ resulting in their 
expressing anger when you didn't mean to offend anyone* These situations can make it 
even more difficult to communicate with others. 

With these general suggestions in mind, let's look at two specific messages you may want 
to send: ideas and questions. 

EXPRESSING IDEAS 

When someone gets an idea in a comic strip, it is often pictured as a light bulb going off 
overhead. Whenever we get an idea, we imagine how exciting it will be to share it How 
easy it would be if all we had to do was to open our mouths and an idea would shine 
bhUiantly like a 100 watt bulb. But, sometimes the reality of getting that brilliant idea 
out of our minds, into our mouths, and across to others leaves us in the dark. 

Expressing ideas is probably the most conmon form of conversation, both informal and 
formal. It is helpful to recognize that there are many different kinds of ideas and different 
kinds of messages to convey these ideas* For example, you might have an idea of how to 
improve your job, or have an idea about a weekend trip, or an idea for a term paper, an 
idea about the best way to drive to a certain place, or an idea of how to decorate yo^ir 
house. These are all different types of ideas. 

The following suggestions may help you express your idea. It is important to remember 
that before you express your idea, you need to clearly identify what it is you want to say, 
to whom, and how you want to say it (informal or formal): 

1. Get the other person's attention. Be sure that you have the person's attention 
before you speak. Wait until the conversation has ended or until the conversation is 
about your topic. Begin by saying something like, had an idea about that and I'd 
like to tell you." 

2. Look at the person. Remember that what you want to say is important. People will 
pay attention better when you are looking at them while talking. 
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3. State your message clearly. It may take several steps to convey the idea. You may 
want to say, have several things to teU you First...". Then, divide your idea into 
all its parts. For example, if you want to talk about your idea for improvement at 
work, you could start by talking briefly about how the job is done now, and what 
you tUink is wrong with this method (always state the problem in a positive 
manner)* Then describe how you think it could be done better, and the specific 
bcoiefits of this improvement Most ideas have several parts to them and in 
thinking through these parts, you may even improve on the original idea. 

4. Confirm that the message was received. This can be done by saying something like, 
"do you understand what Tm saying?" or "what do you think of this idea?" You may 
notice that the listener is nodding in agreement or shaking his head in 
disagreement. The hstener may look confused and need more explanation. Body 
language can also tell you if your message is being received clearly. 

5. Wait for a response. Be prepared for feedback. This will mean that you are now a 
listener. 

6. Clarify and explain. You may feel that the person has not received your message 
coixectly or completely. Say, "That's not exactly what I meant," or try to restate 
your message. 

7. Be prepared for questions. If you find you do not know the answer to a question, be 
honest about it. Say, "I didn't think of that. Let me think about it and see if I can 
come up with a good answer. Can we talk about this some more later?" 

The next activity will provide you with practice for expressing an idea. Give it a try. 
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Actitify 2.3: Bxp«BMiiic in IdM 
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SlSF 4« Com UP WITH A VIAN OF HOW YOU Wn«L DBiCBV 1!BI IDKA. 



SisF 6« Put 
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OCCUR. 



OF IMPOSXAliCI OR Df tRB fMQUWCE 



SitF 6. Now ivr TO mvam roan wmk to somhm* Bc&r to tout Hft vo 
kM|» yoa on tbe tndi of mnmkag your idea <dMriy, and to hAp yva to 
be q>ecifie about the paxta of your idM. 
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Here is an example: 



* 4( * * * 



TOPIC: Walking is good exercise . 

Step 1: List the main parts of the idea: 

Walking gets me outside for fresh air . 

Walking helps me control mv weight . 

Walking ia good for my heart . 

I need to loose weight . 

I need to walk the dog everyday anyway . 

There are many good books on walking . 

My neighbor walks everyday and she looks great . 

It^s a good way to meet my neighbors . 

I don't know much about walking as a form of exercise . 

I hate to log and they say walking can be just as good . 

You'd have to skip days when it was raining or just too hot or cold . 

You really should have good walking shoes . 

You need to walk quickly for it to be pood exercise . 

It reduces stress . 

It's a break in the daily routine . 

Step 2, Cross out what is not importaist: 

Walking gets me outside for fresh air . 

Walking helps me control my weight . 

vVJking is good for heart . 

I need to loose weight . 

I need to walk the dog everyday any^vay. 

There are many good Looks on walking . 
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My noighboy wollto ovorydoy and oho looko great. 

It's a good way to meet my neighbors , 

I don't know much about walking as a form of exercise . 

I hato to jog - end - Uioy fl oy walking - can bo juot no good. 

You'd havo to olap dayo when it woo raining or juot too hot or oold. 

You really should have ig)od walking shoes . 

You need to walk quickly for it to be good exercise . 

It reduces stress . 

It's a break in the daily routine . 

Step 3: Combine items which are more-or-less the same* 
Walking gets me outside for fresh air . 

Walking helps me control my weight . 
I need to loose weight 

Walking is good for my heart . 

There are many good books on walking . 

I don't know much about walking as a form of exercise . 

It's a good way to meet my neighbors . 
You really should have good walking shoes . 
You need to walk quickly for it to be good exercise . 
It reduces stress . 
It's a break in the daily routine . 
Step 4: Come up with a plan of how you will describe the idea: 

I will start by talking about the fact that walking is good for yoii. Then I 
will talk about what you need in order to walk , as exercise. Finally. T will 
talk about the benefits of walking and about the benefits of exercise itself 

Step 5: Put the items in order: 

Walking is good for the heart . 

Walking will help me to loose the weight I need . 

Walking reduces stress . 

Walking gets me out in the fresh air . 

I don't know much about exercise, but I do know there are 
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many good books about it 
You really need to have good walking shoes . 
You need to walk Quickly for walking to be ^ood exercise . 
Walking is a break in the daily routine - 
Walking is a good way to meet the neighbors . 

Step 6: Express your idea: 

You know, I agree with you that we all need to exercise more. 

I think walking is good exercise. Fve heard that walking is good for the heart 
and it would be a good way for me to loose weight, Fve also heard that 
walking can help reduce stress, and we all have stress! Getting outside for 
fresh air is also a benefit of walking. 

There are things you need to know about walking a form of exercise. There 
are many books on walking which tell you everything you need to know. For 
example, you really need to wear proper shoes if you plan to walk a lot. How 
fast you walk is also important. These books can give you all the information 
you need to know about exercising this way. 

There are other benefits too. It's great to be able to take a break during the 
day and go for a walk. It really makes the day go by more pleasantly. 
Besides that, if you walk around your own neighborhood you will meet many 
neighbors you may never have met before, and your social life could improve 
as well as your health. 

1^ « * If # 



ASKING QUESTIONS 

Asking questions is an important pait of sending messages. Questioning allows you to 
learn more about what is being discussed and to clear up any misunderstandings. It can 
also ge. other people to share more information and to talk about their ideas and feelings. 
People Know that you are Ustening and are interested when you ask questions. 

The types of questions you ask are important. Questions fall into several categories. 

For example, there are OPEN and CLOSED questions. Open questions allow the speaker 
to express ideas, feelings, and experiences. They can broaden the conversation. Some open 
questions might be: 

* "How was work today?" 

* Tou doa't seem yourself today, is something bothering you?'' 

* Tm considering taking a computer class. How did you like your class 
and did it help you at work?" 

* You seem so popular with the girls! What do you talk about when 
youVe with girls?" 

Closed questions are short and often limit conversation. These questions ask a person to 
answer in a few words, usually with a "yes" or "no." Closed questions can be xised to guide 
a conversation, or to make sure someone understands what you mean. Some closed 
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questions might be: 



* "Where were you bom?" 

* "Do you like pizza?" 

* "Do you like your computer class?" 

* "Is it cold outside?" 

It is also very important to ask questions which are on the same topic as the conversation. 
For example, if the speaker is describing his trip to the beach and you say, "That's a great 
sweater, where did you get it?" the speaker may feel that you are not iiiterested in what 
he's talking about and that you're net paying attention. This question may not be received 
aa a compliment on the sweater, but rather as an indication that you are bored with the 
conversation. 

It is important to only ask genuine questions. A question to which you already know the 
answer can be very annoying. While you may be interested in continuing the conversation 
and drawing out more information, the speaker may know that you aren't really interested 
in the answer. The goal is to ask questions to enhance the conversation, not just to extend 
it 

When the speaker answers your question, listen with your full attention. Allow the person 
time to respond to one question before asking another one. This will prevent you from 
asking something that's already been explained and will let the speaker know you're 
interested, and tliat you understand what he's saying and that you want to know more. 

The following activity wOl help you practice asking questions. 
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Activity 2.4 Asking Belevaat QuMtioiis 

Sudi of you ahooU Unagin* that yota are a defcaettva. Ben^ aiMioik: 

ybN^i^ orrlMrf of a ntiaumm to (mtai§Ba$ u ^#attfe 9ed4mf. Atf^ iiail 

^nd mbuai. Aiui&iit waman tu iftc''}iexf''lot6lt' 'ieill''^' 

dbc* lit Mik 'T^ M mm," thg mkL I«ltr ifta iatft 

cbH im ambfdanct. I think this man hat had a torf oMoofc.* 3%«' lapipaii 

eompmion i* ctmtdcm again, and 8it$ an ihe float $MlHt. 

Am the ambolanoe palla yoa decide to ask tome qoeatiana. What quoatSttoa wSH 
youaak? 

1. IJbt the qaeatifms you woTild ask the 'iallowisg people: 



The woman companion. 

The manager. 

Hie waiter. 

The nurse. 

The other witnesses. 



2. Now, look at your qoestions. Whidi ones are the most important and 
relevant? Axe these closed or open qneotions? Why? What iaIbnnatlQn 
do you hope to gaLa from each qneitieft? 



3. yoo have semal friends doing this exerdae, read yoor qaeationa to each 
other. Will yoa ask different questions? What types of iiueatioas do yon 
think will be most effective? 
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Here is another activity for you to try: 

H.,, ni^n,, ^^P.^^,*>»..^»^— IM ——Ill— ■■! ■■ .. ■■■ M..., ,., ,1 , , I 11 — 

. .■ , . ^ ... . 

For aedi 4taM^(|«ii, Mdt if it ii0 fit te^^^^^i^^ Hoe, 

a. If fon tlia mifftani'ty. tnr your iateHiir oul on MnaM Him, 
wtluiiiK your 



Summary 

Sending messages can be difficult for many people. There are many points to consider and 
skills to remember. Take time to review the following basic skills for sending messages 
and speaking to other people: 

1. Make sitre you understand what it is you want to communicate. Do you want to 
send an idea message, ask a question, share a feeling, express information or make 
a demand? Be prepared to communicate by knowing the purpose of your message. 

2. Be aware that you and the other person will react to a message. Feelings are 
important. State your feelings clearly, using phrases such as "I feel./. State what 
you think the other person is feeling by using a phrase such as, ''I want to 
xmderst^d how you are feeling... is this the way you feel about..,?'' 

3. Send your message as clearly as possible. Try not to cover too much ground in the 
first sentence. Know what it is, as much as possible, about what it is you want to 
say. Then take the time to use details as they are necessary. 

4. Pay attention to the person you arc sending a message to. Look at them, and avoid 
distractions which can block effective speaking 

5. Allow th^ other person time to ask questions to clarify your message, or to give you 
a response. 
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6. Remember that communication is a two way street Make sure others understand 
what you are stating by keeping your messages simple and c^ear. You will need to 
listen to their responses and be ready to clarify and confirm your message if 
necessary by restating your message In another way* 

7. Practice your speaking skills often. Remember, improving your speaking skills will 
take time and practice. Don't allow frustration the first few times to cause you to 
avoid improving this important skill. Reward yourself for sending successful 
messages, and learn from your mistakes. 

SUMMARY 

This chapter has focused on the basic skills of communication; listening and speaking. This 
skill is often the most difficult for people, especially many individuals with a learning 
disability. Patience, practice, and feedback are keys to improving your communication 
skills. Try not to take on the world of communication. Select the skill or skills you want 
to improve. Maybe listening skills will help you to improve your speaking skills* Or, 
perhaps you can use your effective speaking skills to improve your listening ability. Which 
ever you choose, remember that conmiunication is a give and take situation* There are 
always others involved. The following issues should be considered when seeking to 
commimicate in a positive manner: 

1. Social rules differ in different situations, places, and cultures. These rules require a 
special kind of learning. Many times, they are taught directly: at home, in school, 
at work, during religious activities, in recreational situations, and so on. Being 
aware of the appropriate cultxu-al rules will help your communication. Think about 
the situation in which you are comm^micating. What are the rules? Kdw can you 
become more awaie of them and practice them? 

2. Be aware of the environment in which you are communicating. If Jiere are a lot of 
distractions, like television, the radio, or other people talking, you might want to 
make some changes or move to another place There may also be situations in 
which personal conversation is either difficiilt or not acceptable, such as work, in the 
elevator, and so on* 

3. Keep in mind the feelings of the person youVe talking to. Will your conversation 
offend him or her, or make the person angry, sad or be of interest? 

4. Communication is risky. When we listen and speak, we disclose ourselves to others, 
and others disclose themselves to us. We all have fears of being put down when we 
talk, or share our feelings and thoughts* When we listen and speak effectively, we 
may change how we and others think and feel. 

To Parents: 

This chapter discusses communication skills-listening and speaking* For young adults with 
learning disabilities, communication can be the single most difficult social skill. For many 
reasons, your young adult may have difficulty understanding and sending messages. As 
you read this chapter, consider what some of these difficulties may be. Perhaps the 
problem is perceptual, either in auditory perception, or understanding signals. On the 
other hand, the difficulty may be in distractions in the environment. Still other difficulties 
may lie in your son or daughter's ability to fiilly comprehend what is being said. Whatever 
the difficulty, be aware of it and be prepared to offer constructive encouragement and 
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feedbaol. Discu» ^.ese i»ue. witK.your yo»ng adult, and help them t. understand how 
these difficulties affect their communication skills. 

Nert. be aware of your own con»uni«tion skills. H^^^^/^^^'^tl^^^ffi 
messkges? How do you communicate with your son " '"X" You^ a role model for 
E:Sh^u^M'-« rseTcS^Jti^-yotTounJ^dX Hole playir. can 
te^ rfrStive technique for practicing these acUviUes. 

Remember that we communicate d^e^nUy at wcrk^n ^iTo^T^" iS' as 

^^ZJ.^^J^t^^^^^'°^^ ^^^^ ^ 

chapter are just a few that may help. 
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Chapter 3 
Making Decisions 



In this chapter, we will look at how well you understand yourself and how you make 
decisions. Making decisions can influence how we get along with others, how they perceive 
us, and how we feel about ourselves. We make decisions everyday, but, believe it or not, 
many of us rarely stop and think about how we do this. We all want to make "good" 
decisions. But what does this really mean? In this chapter, we will use the phrase, 
"making informed decunions." Making informed decisions means considering how we think 
ahout ourselves-our interests, values, skills, and abihties-which effect our decision making. 
Be prepared to think about your "unique selT as you proceed through the decision making 
process. 

Topics discussed in this chapter include: 

* Undebstandino Yourself 

* iDENTiFnNO Strengths and Weaknesses 

* Identikhng Interests 

* Six Steps in the Decision Making Process 

As you grow older, fewer decisions are made FOR you and more are made BY you. Making 
your own decisions is an indication that you are taking responsibility for yourself and yo\ir 
actions; that you are becoming an adult. We all face decisions everyday. Some are small 
and have little effect which ever way we choose. Other decisions are nugor and have life 
long consequences. It is important to know how to make informdd decisions. Decisions, or 
making choices, are always important, no matter how old we get or how many decisions we 
have already made, it is good to stop and think about the choices we make. 

KNOWING YOURSELF 

Making an informed decision means that you have made a decision that you are 
comfortable with, that you have made with knowledge and understanding of yourself and 
your options. Many times, when you are not comfortable with a decision that was made by 
or for you, it is because you did not have eno\igh information or were not involved in the 
decision making process. Before you can make informed decisions, you need to learn how 
to. Most importantly, you need to know yoiu-self. Armed with this knowledge, you are 
empowered. You will be able to look at options and decide which are best for you, and 
equally important, recognize that fear or indecision only means that you need more 
infoimation to make the decision. Often, knowing that you need more information can be 
more important than making the actual decision, whether that information is about yourself 
or the option. For example, we tdl make decisions about our career and job. Making a 
decision to change jobs or careers requires information. Types of information necessary 
include the kind of information about yourself: what are your likes and dislikes, and what 
are your strengths and weaknesses? Other types of information are about your career 
options: what skills are required, what is yovur desired salary, how will you get to and from 
work, and what are the benefits of the career? 
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Reviewing information and making judgments is what making a decision is all about. This 
is called informed decision makiiig* This is what reviewing your options in life is all about- 
-looking at your choices, gathering information, gathering more information, and feeling 
confident and comfortable in the decision you have made. 

It is important to realize that you have been making decisions hundreds of times a day, 
every day of your life. When you were a child, you decided what to play with, where to 
play, what to wear, etc. The only thing that has changed is the complexity of the decisions 
and the expected or anticipated impact on your life. By making decisions, you are taking 
more responsibility for the direction of your life. Making an informed decision requires 
knowing yourself, knowing what information you need, and making a decision after 
reviewing the information. 

The following activities will reqxiire that you use all of yom previous knowledge and 
experiences to enable you to gain greater insight into past situations, and apply this 
knowledge and experience to future decisions. 

These activities can be done alone, with a friend or partner, or in small groups. Shared 
perspectives on yourself can often reveal things you may never have been aware of about 
yourself. "Guided," introspective thinking-thinking honestly about yourself- is the key to 
successfully reaching this goal. Having this knowledge about yourself means gaining a 
clearer picture of who you are, your needs, what type of person you are, and how you 
think. This knowledge about yourself can help you to make informed decisions about your 
options Bfter high school and your career path. You will know why you make the choices 
you do and what leads you to certain areas. 

Knowledge is power and the more you know about yourself, the more powerful you become. 
Becoming informed increases your chances for success. The goal is to empower yourself 
with information about you. You will become more comfortable with yourself, more 
confident in your abilities, and confident with your choices. 
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roENTlFYING STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 



Strengths and weaknesses vary from person to person. What may be a strength for one 
person may be thought of as a weakness for someone else* For example, being fiiendly and 
outgoing can be a strength because you meet people and by talking with them you can gain 
information. Others may see this as a weakness because outgoing people may get 
distracted, engage in long or many conversations, may seem to be nosey, and keep from 
getting other things done. 

Understanding what your strengths and weakness are effect how you make decisions. We 
frequently will make a decision based on our perception of being able to do something and 
having the abilities necessary to be successful in the decision. 

It is not always critical to understand ALL of your strengths and weaknesses at the same 
time. Often, it is helpful to think about specific areas of strength or weakness as they 
relate to the decision you are making. These areas include: Academic Skills, Employment 
Skills, Independent Living Skills, and Social Skills. For example, when making a decision 
about your career or future education, all of these skills may be equally important in 
making an informed decision. When making a decision about finding a new roommate, 
some areas may be more important than others. 

The following activities will help you to identify your strenghts and weaknesses in each of 
these areas and to begin to use this information to make decisions. 

ACADEMIC SKILLS 

Academic skills include those which deal with how you think, learn, analyze, and use 
information* Many of us think of academic skills as how smart we are, or how good we are 
in school. Actimlly, academic skills have more to do with their use than the grades earned. 
For example, are your math skills good, can you write well, or do you understand the 
principals of electricity? These skills may be important at work, in the community, and in 
living independently. 
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Activity 3.2 

Wnt6 down tan that you think are important 
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a. 
i. 

7. 
& 
9. 
10. 



Tnm this Uat, write the skiUs which are Strengths for you in the column below. 
Write the akUIi which are Weaknessea for you in Uie other column. 



STRENGTHS 



WEAKNESSES 



1. 



1. 



2. 



S. 



3. 
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EMPLOYMENT SKILLS 



Employment skills are those things which help you get and keep a job. You need skills in 
several areas, including: people skills (getting along well with others), work skills (such as 
operating certain equipment such as a computer or a driving a truck), and basic skills (such 
as spealdng clearly, reading, writing, and math). Generally, all of these skills can be used 
in more than one job. For example, if you have good computer skills, you may be qualified 
for a wide variety of jobs. 

========^==^============^^ 

Activity 3.3 

niink alxnit yom Empli^ymMit SkiHs. Write down ten that you think are impurtant 
&r any job. 

1. 

2. 

a 

4. 

6. , 

6. 

7. 

8. 



9. 

10. ^ 

From tHis list, write the skills which are Strengths for you in the oOiunm below. 
Write tfa« sldlls whkh are Weaknesses for you in the other column. 

STRENGTHS WEAKNESSES 



1. 

2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
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INDEPENDENT LIVING SKILLS 



Independent living skilla are those which are important for functioning as an independent 
adult These skills can be thought of as self-management skills^ such as taking care of bills 
and banking matters, cooking and cleaning, getting to and from work, taking care of health 
care needs, etc* Independent living skills can be different for different situations. For 
example, living in a dormitory is different from living in an apartment; living alone is 
different from living with others; and taking care of yourself is different from taking care of 
a fieumly. 

Independent living skills can vary depending on both life style and age. A young person 
living on her own may have a small apartment, furnished with things no longer needed by 
her family or friends. A woman in her 30's may want furniture more to her taste, which 
i^e pays for, and wants to collect enough possessions for a large apartment. 

Where you live can also effect the independent living skills you need. Small town living is 
different from big city life, niral life styles are different from urban or suburban life styles. 
Transportation, support services, and living expenses will also vary. 

In your life you may need several different kinds of sldlls, depending upon changes in your 
life and employment. You may move to the city or get a better paying job. However, there 
are basic independent living skills, which, like employment skills and academic skills, are 
basic and apply to most situations. 
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Activity 3.4 

Think about your Independent Living SkilU. Write down ten that 70a think tte 
imipoirtant 

1. 



2. 



3. 
4. 



5. 



6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



10. 



From this list, write the skills which are Strengths for yoti in the colunm below. 
Write the skills which are Weaknesses for you in the other colunm. 

STRENGTHS WEAK]t«IESSES 



L 
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SOCIAL SKILLS 



Social skiUs are those which effect how well you relate and get along with others. Like 
academic, employment and independent living skills, there are many. Some examples 
include grooming, talking to others, being responsible or polite, dealing with frustration, 
dating, meeting people, etc. These are skills which effect how well we get along in social 
situations. 

s- . „ . . . - .. B , „ . . - I 

Activity 3.5 

Tliink ibout your Social Skills. Write down ten that you think are important 

1. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



10. 



From this list, write the skills which are Strengths for you in the column below. Write 
the skills which are Weaknesses for you in the other column. 

STRENGTHS WEAKNESSES 

1. 1. 

2. 2. 

3. 3. 
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Activity 3.6 

Vml^iag 7am Mtrmg^ ta»A wiitnwwiw tqftktr. Ut?k take « lodt ttl 



Hkt 

Aeadamie SkUls 



1. 1. 

2. 2. 

3. 8. 



Employnieiit Skill* 

STRENGTHS WEAKNESSES 

1. 1. 

2. 2. 

3. 8. 
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1. 

2. 
3. 



STRENGTHS 



Independent Living SMIlt 

WEAKNl 

„ 1. 

_ 2. 

8. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



STRENGTHS 



Social Skills 

1. 

2. 

3. 



WEAKNESSES 
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Now look at tiiif list. Answer the following questions: 

1. Wfakfa itrtngthf do you think are your strangest? Why? 



2. Which weaknesses do you think are the most important? Why? 



3. When and how often do you show these strengths? Under what circumstances? Who else 
is invdi^d? 



4. When and how often do you show these weaknesses? Under what circumstanoes? Who 
else is involved? 



6. Which of the weaknesses would you like to work on during the next year? 



6. Which of the strengths would you like to work on during the next year? 



If you have a firiend or partner working wilh you, ask him to complete these activities, without 
looking at your lists. Write that list of your strengths and weaknesses here: 

Academic Skills 

SmiENGTHS WEAKNESSES 

1. 



2. 2. 



3. 3. 
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1. 

2. 
8. 



a. 
a. 



1, 

2. 
3. 



Indepwidait living SkOIs 



8TSENGTH8 



2. 
S. 



Sodal Skills 



1. 
2. 
8. 



1. 
8. 



Compm tiM liite. Anfw«r Umm qoMtiMu: 

1. Wliat stnogtbs «n yoar pBrtavfs Ilefc agiMd with your «(Mni Bd? 



2. Why do foa Utfaik jnmr fricod't Utt agreed with your own? 



3. Why do you Urink there wen Mine differenoe^ 



4. With thif in&rmatiim, would you chwigo your answott to quoetioa 6 or quMtfoii 0 ffma 
beibM? If 00. what? 
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IDENTIFYING INTERESTS 



Your interesU give you insight into making decisions. By knowing what your likes and 
dislikes are^ you can increase your chances for making informed decisions. In addition, 
your interests are key in developing a fulfilling lifestyle, and in pursuing postsecondary 
education and finding meaningful emplojrment. It is important to remember that interests 
can, and often do, change over time. This mcdces it even more important to be in "tune" to 
what your interests are, and how they effect decision making. 

The next activities will help you to identify your interests and the ways that you fulfill 
them. 
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Activity 8.7 

Ib liat Atsrt htkm, lUk im ww^ you Mw to tpMid jwr Hia». TUnk oT tlitiiy that yoa «V|«!3r 
dote to do if yott did not lum odur dMOMid* od yow tin^ 



WAT8 1 ilKK TO SPENil MY tlBIB HAVE I DONE TBI8 IN THE PAST MOimir 

I. 1. 

i 2. 

8. 3. 

4. ^ 4. 

6. ._ 5. 

«. ■ 

7. 7, 

8. „„_ 8. 

9. 9. 

10. 10. . 



Now kx^ at your lift Antwer tbo following quMtions. 
1. What do theaa things toll you about younelf? 



2. How do your interests compare with how you deseribs yourself? 



8. Do your interests matdi your list of strengths and weaknesses? How? 
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Now that you have listed your interests, take a look at how you actually fulfill these 
interests. For example, you may be interested in sports. How do you fulfill this interest? 
Do you participate in sport activities, like softball, football, etc.? Do you coach a team? Do 
you go to the gym and work out? How you pursue things you like can help you identify 
ways to make other decisions, or to identify alternatives or options. 





1 , Activity 3.8 


Look $t your Hit t 


aflntamto. Soloet thtae and compieto tho activity. 


RenMOdMr, fbr it^mmlt Htun b» « nnriftar «r wivt to IBI tiiis iatorMt. If you 
like iwimniii^ fiir 4iaiapl«p yoa eui iwha M ft local pool, imtfon «i tlio beadi, join a 
invim taam, woifc at a pool, w ft baa^ dab» woil: at a flora tiial t^i pod aqoi^pniont, 
taka iwiiiiiiiiiig Immus* bo « Uftgaard at a snimner tampt itc 


Aftof doacrfl^ hem jan MBSi ymtr krtarHti tor to aipand on I3tm activitiot to pnrm tb« 
iiitHatt MitiMir ft^>n4 pote Snaiplat ai« iadndo: 
m^ hMiti, Ui$mn tfanop nmisa$, putlcipatbig; watditng, ete^ 


L IsfeoNit: 




Activitiot yon oa 


w to ftiUm ^ interost 


Oth«r mgn loni 


oono eOttU ftdfin fliit interoit: 






AethrHiftf you ui 


M to ftiUin the interest*. 


Other ways aont 


io«M could Ailfin this interest' 


8. Interoit; 




Acthritiet you use to falRM the interett- 


Other waye someone could fblflll this interest: 
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SIX STEPS IN THE DECISION MAKING PROCESS 



Now that you have considered your unique self*-your self description, your strengths and 
weaknesses, and your interests*- you may be ready to make some decisions about your 
future, BeUeve it or not, many of us do not exactly identify what we wish to decide before 
we make a decision. This can cause confusion and frustration. Often, we are confused 
about where this decision fits into our life. Is this a decision which will effect how we look 
at ourselves? Is this a decision which will effect our strengths and weaknesses? Is this a 
decision which will expand our interests? There are many important steps in making an 
informed decision. One important step is to separate your decisions in specific areas and 
then to define the decisions that need to be made in each area. This will help you to feel 
less confused, and more in control. The following is a six step process in decision making, 
adapted from the book Training for Life, by Fred Hecklinger and Bemadette Curtin 
(1982): 

Step 1: Define the Decision to be Made. What is it that you are trying to 
decide? Try to be specific. Is this a simple, ''yes*' or "no" decision, or are 
there many aspects to consider in making the decision? How important or 
critical is it to make this decision? What priority does this decision have in 
your life? Defining the decision to be made will help you to identify potential 
obstacles and alternatives. 

Step 2: Identify the Obstacles You Face, and Deal with TheMp Many 
people make decisions without having accurate or complete information. The 
most important information is that which deals with you. Realizing your 
strengths and weaknesses and your interests can help you to define the 
obstacles which you face. Being honest about potential ''walls" can help you 
to plan to overcome them and perhaps to identify potential alternatives. 

Step 3: Get Adequate Information Before Making a Decision. It is 
difficult to simply decide to do, or not to do something. Information helps 
you to identify alternatives, and to become an infomed decision-maker. It is 
helpful to think of this step as doing comparison shopping. It would be a 
pretty dull world if you were looking for a shirt and had only one style and 
one color to choose from. When making a decision, consider the alternatives. 
What are they? List the advantages and disadvantages of each. Obtain 
more information if needed. Then decide. This will increase the chances 
that you will make a decision that makes you happy, and one that you are 
comfortable with. 

Step 4: Before Making a Decision, Always Compare Between at Least 
Two Alternatives. Major decisions always involve choosing between 
different options, each of which will reflect your personal values. Identifying 
what the options are, and listing their advantages and disadvantages will 
help you look clearly and honestly at the choices^ and to then decide on the 
option which best meets your needs. An example is choosing a college. The 
options include going away from home, living at home and going to a 
commxmity college, etc. When you imderstand how tiiese options make you 
feel, you increase your chances of making a choice that you can live with 
comfortably. Never make a decision based on only one option. 
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Step 5: Know YourselF"Know Your Personal Values, Skills^ and 

Interests. Some people make decisions quickly; others delay the decision 
making process, hoping that things will work out. People make decisions 
based on their comfort level. Some are **take charge** decision*makers, others 
let events make decisions for them* As you enter the decision making 
process, be honest with yourself Know what yovx confidence level is, what 
your strengths and weaknesses are in relation to the decision to be made, 
and identify your interests. Knowing and understanding yourself will help 
you to actively take charge of your decision making process. This knowledge 
will help you to define the decision, get information, and choose between 
alternatives. After considering all of this, you may decide to do nothing, 
youVe made an informed decision after carefiil consideration. You are more 
likely to be satisfied with your decision than if you had not thought it 
through. 

Step 6: You Decide— Don*t Let Others, or Events Decide for You. 

Make your decision, and take responsibility for it. Own up to your choices, 
and realize that you've made a decision based on the information you have 
and consideration of the alternatives, and yourself 



If you find yourself having problems making a decision, ask yourself the following 
questions. They may help you to identify tnr source(s) of yoxir difficulty: 

1. Are you motivated to make the decision? Is this decision a priority? Is it important 
to you that you make this decision? 

2. Are you creating obstacles for yourself? Do you have the imderstanding of yourself 
that we discussed earlier? How can you re-evaluate, re-group, and get over the 
obstacles you may be making for yourself? 

3. If there are external obstacles, how important are they? Are family issues, time and 
money having an impact on your decision making ability? How can you get around 
these problems? 

4. Do you have the information you need? Have you identified alternatives? Do you 
need to collect more information? 

5. Have you set a timetable for yourself? Are you selecting realistic goals? Make a 
commitment to yourself, and stick to it? Re-a^just your timetable if you need more 
information to list alternatives or to remove obstacles. 

6. Are you trying to make several decisions at the same time? Try to prioritize 
decisions to reduce stress and frustration. 
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Activity 

1/ m«t it Iftie ^MMott to be Mid»? 

3. list U10 tdvnitegM of each aHanmUve? 

5. What ttw th« ofaitadM (pit&lb) that mast 

6. Which altarnative do yen 

7. How do you cany out your dedsiott? 

♦♦Having difficulty? Ro-read the qneatiflna which came before this activity.** 
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SUMMARY 



Strategies for decision making were discussed. To review, these strategies are: 



1. 



Understand yoiirself. 



2. 



Understand your strengths and weaknesses. 



3^ 



Identify your interests. 



4. 



Practice the six steps to decision making. 



Although we all make decisions every day» it is important to remember that the decisions 
we make will have a direct impact upon our abilities to interact with others. Making 
decisions which involve others are among the most difficult to make. In addition, decision 
making skills have a direct impact upon other skills discussed in this guide, including 
communication, solving problems, coping, fmding employment, and investigating 
postsecondory opportimities. 

You may find it helpful to try these activities several times to make different decisions. 
Select an easy decision and work your way through more complicated ones. Keep these 
suggestions in mind as you work through the other chapters, and build upon your skills. 



This chapter focuses on decision making. This is something which we all do daily, but 
rarely stop and think about how we do so. Many of the decisions we make are minor and 
have few consequences*-thus we become lax in our approach to thenx There are other 
decisions which have long term effects on xis and others. These deserve more time and 
attention. Review the strategies and steps to decision making presented. Think about the 
last time you used this process. It may be helpfid to have examples of how you make 
decisions and to share them with your young adult. Remember that your young adult is 
entering a time when many mfyor life decisions are to be made. You can help by providing 
practice in decision making skUls, This can be done by setting up opportimities to make 
choices. First, by deciding between two acceptable choices. Then, later, after practice and 
a gradual building process, the young adult will be ready for more difficult decisions. 

Here are some words that may be of help to ycu in discussing decision making with your 
young man or woman: 



To Parents: 



alternatives 
clarify 
decide 
goals 

implement 
probability 
risk 

strategy 



resources 

situations 

values 



criteria 
evaluate 
identify 
options 



apply 
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Chapter 4 
Following Directions 



In this chapter, we will look at the skills necessary to follow directions. The ability to 
follow directions is a critical skill* Much of our school and job success depends on the 
ability to listen and follow directions. In fact, this skill can have a great impact on your 
ability to get along with others. This is a skill that does not come easily to many people 
with learning disabilities. 

Topics in this chapter include: 

* Analyze the steps involved 
Double Check Dibections 

* Rehearse New or Unpambliap Directions 



ANALYZE WHAT YOU SHOULD DO 

Most of what we do is made up of many complex behaviors. For example, a very simple 
thing like brushing your teeth is really made up of many behaviors. Yet each one of these 
behaviors must be learned and practiced enough to become habit. Over time we have 
learned to perform them almost automatically. For instance, when we brush our teeth, we 
have learned to get the toothpaste, put toothpaste on the brush, turn on the water, brush 
our teeth, rinse our mouth, rinse off the brush, and to put away the brush, and to replace 
the cap on the toothpaste and put it away. 

This is also true of social behaviors. For instance, conversations are usually made up on 
an opening, a middle and a closing. In order to start a conversation you need to do the 
following: 

know how to greet the other person, 

anticipate what you can say that will be of interest to the other person, 
wait for the other's response, 
listen to the response, 
respond with a related statement, and 

make a closing statement when the conversation comes to an end. 

Having even a simple conversation means engaging in several complex behaviors. 

First, let's try looking at some of our every day behaviors then we will try some more 
challenging ones. 
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Activilgr 4.1 

Wilite damn what it maww when 70a mart; do the foUowing things. Then compare 
Q«i iMilf fior • dots 




of the jobe you are successful with and underline those that you have 



VfiB/w titf m dilfciunt task, one that you will need in the futuxe. Go throng the aaaie 
procaw as in the acthrity abore. Try: 



Ranting an apsrtmant 



Opening a Bank Aocowtt 



Applying for college 



DOUBLE CHECK DIRECTIONS 

Check to see that you understood the directions by repeating them. If you are the type of 
person who forgets or is easily distracted in the middle of a task with several steps, use 
questions to make you think. Or, ask those assigning the task to break it down into 
several steps. Another trick is to write down each step and cross them off as you complete 
them. Another trick is called "'self^talk.'' This is wh^re you talk to yourself about each 
step as you work on the task. An example follows. 
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Making Breakfast, It was Stan's turn to make breakfast. He knew that there were 
several steps to go through. First he went into the kitchen. After making the coffee, 
he then decided J"hat to fix. Stan decided on bacon, eggs and toast. He first told 
himself to look in the refrigerator to see if there were eggs and bacon. He took them 
out Next he told himself to get out the skillet. First, he prepared the bacon. Stan 
set the bacon aside. Next, he scrambled the eggs. Stan set the eggs and bacon in 
the oven to warm. Next, he took out the bread and prepared the toast. While the 
bread was toasting, he remembered to get out the plates, glasses and silverware. 
Stan then set out the milk and orange juice. When the toast was ready, Stan set 
the breakfast on the table. After the meal was done, he went over another list in his 
mind whL h told him to check and be sure that everything was turned off and to put 
the extra food and dirty dishes where they belonged before leaving the kitchen. 

* * n^ * 

Sarah needed to do the laundry. This was a task she had seen her mother do but 
she had not done it by herself before. She was worried about forgetting so she made 
herself a list of steps and crossed them off as she went. Her basic list looked like 
this: 

sort the clothes 

put one pile in the washing machine 
add soap 

add bleach or softener 
set controls 
close lid 

start the machine 

* Id 4> * * 

If you find it hard to remember all of the steps to a job, make yourself a file card for each 
routine task. Then, when you need to do a job, you can pull out the card and check each 
step. You can get one of your parents, a teacher or a close friend to help you make the 
cards. Check with the other people living in yoiu* home on the best place to stick-up each 
card, you want it near where you do the job but not in anyone's way. Don't be 
embarrassed by the cards, after all, all good pilots go down a checklist of steps before each 
take off. When each step is important, it is OK to go to special trouble to remember. 



REHEARSE NEW OR UNFAMILIAR DIRECTIONS 

If you are going to learn new information, you might want to Vehearse*' it so you will be 
more familiar with the content when it is needed. 

One problem with new directions or procedxires is you may not know some of the words. 
You can fix this by finding out what they mean and/or re-writing them in your own words. 
Look at the next example. 

* 4r 4; Ik 4i 

Barry received a new camera for his birthday. He was excited and anxious to use it. 
Barry took out the directions for usinf the camera. The first thing he had to do was 
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to load the film. Bany looked at the directions: 

To open, push the Camera Loop Back up toward the camera top. Place the 
fdm in the Film Chamber. If the film length protruding from the cartridge is 
too long or short, adjust it so that the film lies within the Film Tip Mark (A). 
Close the Camera Back and the film will automatically advance into position 
and the Exposure Counter will show "J", 

Barrj tried to load the film, but had difficulty. Barry could not get the camera to 
open, or the film in the correct position. Barry asked his father for help. They 
decided to re- write the directions, and to place color codes on the camera. The 
directions looked like this: 

Step 1: To open the camera, push the green dot up towards the top of 
the camera. 

Step 2: Drop the film into the groove inside the film chamber. 

Step 3: If the film is too long or short, turn the handle on the film. 

This will either adjust the film to make it longer or shorter. 
Adjust the film so that it reaches to the blue dot. 

Step 4: Close the camera. You will hear the film winding into position. 

The WINDOW will show the number *'V\ You are ready to take 
pictures. 



SUMMARY 

Strategies for helping you remember steps in following directions were discussed. To 
review, the strategies were: 

1. Analyze the steps involved. 

2. Translate words you do not know. 

3. Write the steps on a card, 

4. Put cards for routine tasks in a useful place. 

5. Practice new or unfamiliar directions. 



To Parents: 

This chapter focuses on the ability to follow directions. After you read the chapter, think 
about ways you can help. Remember, one of your responsibilities is to be a good rc^e 
model. Further, do not allow yourself to be irritated by repetitions or requests for the 
repeat of instructions. Remember, these are techniques which are being learned and it is 
often best to "overleam" at fu-st. You need to reinforce the behavior by attending to it. 
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A second activity for you U to analyze how you give directiona to your young adult. 
Remember^ an individual with a learning disability docs not process information in the 
same way* Do not feel that you are treating him or her like a younger child when you 
change the way you give instructions. It is impoitant to accept the fact that some people 
need instructions given in a certain way in order to follow them. Each of us has certain 
strengths, weaknesses, and preferences* 

One problem which will arise is your ability to distinguish whether your son or daughter is 
being a typical young adult and testing his or her independence OR has he or she simply 
not Tinderstood your instructions as given. Both are possible. If you first rethink how you 
gave the directions and whether you did so in a way conducive to an individual with a 
learning disability being able to comply. When your directions are clear, specific, and 
stated in concrete terms, it will be easier to discern between these options. 
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Chapter 5 
Solving Problems 



In this chapter, we will discuss strategies for successful problem solving. 
Topics discussed in this chapter include: 

* Using Problem Solving Steps 

* Choosing the 'TIighV Time 

As young children, we all look to our parents to solve our problems; to "fix it." Every 
young child is naturally dependent, But as we grow up and mature, independence 
increases. Total independence comes when we move to our own place, make our own 
decisions, support ourselves, and perhaps become parents ourselves* With each step: 
leaving high school, getting a job, going to college, getting a place of our own, etc., we gain 
more independence. As you become accustomed to each new level of independence, you will 
develop self assurance, responsibility, and the ability to solve your own problems. 



STEPS IN PROBLEM SOLVING 

Different models for problem solving and conflict resolution exist, but generally all involve a 
sequence of steps which begin with identifying the problems, taking responsibility for the 
problem, generating solutions, projecting the outcomes/consequences, finding the best 
solution and setting up a plan of action, implementing it, followed by evaluating the 
outcomes. Let*s look at these steps by using the following example. 

The Senior Prom is corning up in three weeks and Ron would like to go. Ron has 
never gone to a formal dance before, and since this is his last year of school and he'd 
really like to go. Also, Karen has been hinting that she'd like him to ask her to the 
prom. Actually, Ron would really like to take Karen. However, since he has never 
been to a prom before, Ron is worried about exactly what's involved. He knows that 
he must first ask Karen if she'd like to go vnth him. He also knows that he and his 
date will go out to dinner, but is unsure of where to go, and whether or not to ask 
another couple. Other expenses will include renting a tuxedo and buying flowers. He 
will also need transportation. Another problem is that Ron feels he's not a good 
dancer, and Karen loves to dance. This is beginning to sound very difficult, possibly 
embarrassing, and certainly expensive. 

What should Ron do? 
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Step 1. Defining the problem. 



Sometixnes the hardest part of problem solving is recognizing what exactly is wrong. 
Frequently, we have general ill-defined feelings about a situation and have trouble 
pinpointing the exact problem. It may be helpful to answer these questions. There may be 
more than one answer to each question. 

Who or what is the problem about? 

Where does the problem happen? 

What events lead to the problem? 

When did it happen? 

How did it happen? 

How do you react when this happens? 

In Ron's case, his problem wovdd appear to be deciding whether or not he really warits to 
go to the prom, dnce this decision is made, Ron will need to list all of the parts of the 
problem. Then the questions above can be answered Use asking Karen out to the prom 
and try to answer the above questions. 

Step 2: Take responsibiuty for the problem. 

Once you have answered these questions, it is important for you to take responsibility for 
the problem. This can be difficult to do. Sometimes we can look at a problem and feel so 
overwhelmed that we can not see clearly where our responsibility lies. One clear question 
to ask yourself is, "What part or parts of the problem do I own?" Try to establish clear 
lines of responsibility. Which part of the problem effects you and your behavior the most? 
Which part or parts of the problem are within your ability to control? Where can you act 
to take charge and begin to solve the problem? 

In Ron's example, he might realize that it is within his control and responsibility to take 
the actions necessary to go to the prom. Clearly, asking Karen is the first step. The other 
parts of the problem: going to dinner, renting a tuxedo, getting flowers, obtaining the 
money to go, and arranging for transportation, are all parts of the problem which Ron can 
work out 

Step 3: Generating Solutions. 

People generally call this "brainstorming." Brainstorming involves coming up with as many 
ideas as possible. Use your imagination to come up with new possible actions to deal with 
the problem situation. There are no "right" or "wrong"" answers at this point. When 
brainstorming, it may be helpful to list your ideas about each part of the problem. 

Rom list for IRnding a restaurant may look something like this: 

* Ask a friend who's been to a prom before about the costs. 

* Earn some extra money to cover the expenses. 

* Ask his parents and friends for suggestions about a good restaurant. 

* Ask Karen where she would like to eat dinner. 

* Talk to Karen about other couples she would like to go with. 

* Consider going to a restaurant which has music so they can go without 
frien'^s, but v/here Ron will not have to make all the conversation himself. 
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Step 4: Finding the best solution(s). 

Go through the list of possible solutions and list the "Pros" and "Cons'" of each. This means 
that you will have to think about what will happen if you try them. Consider possible 
consequences of using each solution. Remember, consequences can be both positive and 
negative. Now, select the best possible solutions. Then, you might want to ask someone 
else about what they think of your problem and your list of solutions. 

Thinking about the best solution can be difficult. What you consider "the best" will depend 
upon your feelings and value of the problem. Are you looking for the easiest way out? Or, 
are you really interested and motivated to finding a solution which will make you happy? 
Are you interested in solving the problem to satisfy yourself, or are the needs, feelings, and 
interests of other people involved? Which solution will meet your goal? 

Since Ron's goal is to go to the prom, and he has generated the parts of the problem, and 
possible solutions, he now needs to find the best possible solution to all aspects of the 
problem. Let^s look at the part of the problem for selecting a restaurant. One potential 
solution included on Ron's list of solutions for choosing a restaurant, and its Pros and Cons 
and consequences might look like this: 

SOLUTION PROS 

Earn extra money Have the money to go to dinner and to cover the other 

expenses, 

CONS 

Will take time away from school work, 

CONSEQUENCES 

Make me happy. 

Will make Karen happy. 

Will effect school work for a short time. 

Step 5: Setting up a plan of action. 

Setting a plan of action involves focusing upon a solution that is reasonable and has a good 
chance of being successful. Through questions, suggestions, and by talking the plan over, 
you will be able to identify potential barriers which can catise success or failure. The 
specific plan of action, like the problem, deals with the V/HEN, HOW, HOW OFTEN, and 
WFIO as well as the feelings associated with these elements. What are you doing to solve 
the problem? When will you do it? Who is involved? What will you say? 

In Ron's example, he will need to make a plan for each part of the problem. Ron will need 
to sequence the parts and then make a plan including: when, how, how often, and who. 
Listed below is an example of Ron's plan. 

1. Ask Karen to the prcm. Ron will find a good time to ask Karen to the prom. 
Times include: after school, after dinner, over the weekend, and perhaps, 
while on a date at the movies. 




2. Ron will also ask Karen if she woxild like to go to dinner before the prom 
with a small group of friends and will also suggest a restaurant. Ron will 
ask her which friends she would like to go with* 

3. Once Karen has accepted his invitation, Ron will call his friends, Richard and 
Suzanne, and ask them if they will give him a few dancing lessons. 

4. Ron will call his neighbors and tell them that he is interested in earning 
some extra money for the prom- He will ask them if they have any jobs 
which need to be done around the house, such as mowing the lawn, painting, 
babysitting, etc. Ron will also tell his parents the same thing so they too can 
be looking for jobs for him to do. He will set aside time two days a week 
after school and on the weekend to complete these jobs* 

5. Ron will ask his parents about renting tuxedos. He will set aside a time on 
a Saturday to rent the tux* 

Step 6: Carrying out the plan of action and evaluating the outcome. 

It's not what you CAN do that solves problems, but what you WILL do that counts. Once 
you have come up with a plan, carry it out. For example, if Karen agrees to go to the 
prom with Ron, Ron will need to carry out the rest of his plan. It is important to evaluate 
your plan as you go along, and be prepared to make any necessary changes. For example, 
Ron may have to change the days he performs jobs to make extra money, depending upon 
when the potential job is available. He may have to plan for more than two or three 
dancing lessons, etc. Finally, once you have carried out the entire plan, evaluate it's 
effectiveness. Were you successful? Were you satisfied with the outcome? In Ron's case, if 
he were to go to another dance, is there anything he would do differently? If you think of 
ways to improve your problem solving skills, then you increase the chances that you will 
use them next time. 

Having ideas of how you would do things differently in the future does not mean that you 
did something vn-ong, but rather, that you've learned from your experiences. 

Use the following activity to help you solve a problem. 
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Acti\itf 5.1 






oriuliMt to lotvi ft pnMMB. 


















Uat Htm parta to tha praUam: 




Step S. 


BaipmiiftaHy. 






Which parta at tha problam art in your control? 




Step a. 


CSanante SolatkMas 




1. 


3. 




3. 


4. 




Step 4. 


Ffad tha baat aolntioiia. 






PROS 


CONS 


1. 


1. 




2. 


2. 




3. 


8. 




4. 


4. 




SaumON TO TBY: 


Step S. 


Sat np an action plan. 






WHAT? WHEN? 


HOW? 


1. 


1. 


1. 


2. 


2. 


2- 


Step t. 


Cany out t!ia plan; evaluate tha outooma. 




How wall did it work? 










Whflt could I faavt dona diffifrttntlv? 








Should I dioose another odution? If ao» begin again with St^^p 9. 



ERIC 
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CHOOSING THE •MGHT' TIME 



When you have a problem that involves intense feelings, it is important to realize that 
problem solving will involve the expression of feelings, possible embarrassment^ the sharing 
of secrets. Problem solving will also will take clear thinking and a significant segment of 
uninterrupted time. Therefore, time and privacy are important. Problems should not be 
discussed in public places, nor with others around who have nothing to do with the problem 
which needs to be solved. Enough time should be allowed to discuss the problem so that 
you feel a beginning to a solution. Let's look at some examples. 

♦ « ♦ ♦ 4r 

John wanted to talk to Jeff about a problem. As roommates, John becomes angry 
and embarrassed when Jeff leaves his dirty clothes all around the apartment. Often, 
when friends come to visit, John finds himself running around hiding the mess, 

♦ i» ♦ * * 

In this example, several steps will be involved in arriving at a solution* First, what 
specifically are the problems? One problem is that Jeff leaves dirty clothes Ijring around, 
instead of putting them somewhere. The next problem is that John is embarrassed by the 
mess when his friends come to visit. There may be some other problems which are not as 
apparent Is there a place to put dirty laundry in the apartment? Is Jeff naturally messy, 
or think that dirty clothes belong where he has left them? Do Jeff's friends come by or is 
John the only one who has company? Does the mess embarrass Jeff? These questions will 
also need answers if John is to solve the problem. 

The first step it to identify the problem. In this example, John feels embarrassed by the 
mess in the apartment when his friends come over to visit He is angry about JefTs messy 
habits. 

It would be helpful if John takes the time to think over all the parts of the problem and 
has a few ideas for solutions. This will give John some specific ideas to discuss. John 
should also understand that, while this is a problem for him, Jeff may not regard this as a 
problem at all. John can avoid getting even more angry if he is prepared to recognize that 
Jeff may think that the problem is not important. 

John will need to choose his words carefully. This problem needs to be solved, not 
expanded. In talking over a problem with someone, it is important to be polite, to pay 
attention to the other person, and to avoid embarrassing the other person by accusing him 
or her, or by calHng them names. John can not start this discussion by saying, **YouVe a 
real slob and this (Srty laundry you leave all over the place is embarrassing me in front of 
my friends.*" 

The next step, in this example, may be for John to talk about the problem with Jeff. John 
will need to find a good time to discuss this problem, ife should find a time when they are 
alone, when Jeff is not busy or in a hurry to get somewhere, and when they are both in a 
calm mood and can talk this over without getting angry and starting another problem, 

A good time to discuss this problem may be on Saturday morning. John might say, Veff, I 
have some friends coming over this afternoon and I was going to clean up the apartment. 
IVe been wondering if you could do something with your laundry. I like to have the place 
cleaned up when we have company, and the diity laimdry seems to be a problem." 
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Now» John needs to pay close attention to Jeffs reaction. Is Jeff unaware that the laundry 
is a problem? Is Jeff annoyed that John wants him to clean up? Is Jeff interested in 
solving the problem, but doesn't seem to have any ideas? Is Jeff jealous of John's friends? 
Or, is Jeff not interested in the problem at all? 

John will need to pursue the discussion based on Jeffs reaction* John might suggest that 
they find a place to keep dirty laxmdry. They could split the cost of a laundry basket, or 
perhaps John could put an empty box in the closet and suggest that they put all dirty 
latmdry in that This is an immediate solution to the immediate problem* 

If tliere is a more complex problem, such as Jeff being jealous of John's friends, or Jeff not 
wanting to do anything about the dirty clothes, then John has more problems to solve. The 
same process would apply: 

1« Identify the entire problem and all its parts. 

2. Find a good time to discuss the problem. 

3. Have some solutions in mind. 

4* Listen carefully to the reaction of the person you are talking to. The 
discussion should be a two-way conversation, not a lectxire. If you are 
going to have a conversation, then your remaiks will need to be based 
on what is said to you. 

Let's take a look at another example: 

« 1^ ♦ * « 

In the office, Joan has a problem with Jackie's nonstop talking with other co- 
workers. Joan finds the chatter distracting and annoying. 



***** 



In this example, again we have a problem which needs to be solved. Let's take another 
look at the steps Joan might use to solve the problem. 

Step 1. Identify the entire problem. In this example, Joan is being distracted 
by Jackie's talking* The other parts of the problem which might be 
considered include: 

a) Is Joan especially distractable? 

b) Does Joan imderstand exactly what Jackie's job is? Is part of Jackie's 
job talking to co-workers? 

c) Does Joan feel left out of the office network of interaction among co- 
workers? 

Step 2. Find time to discuss the problem. Should Joan discuss this problem 
with Jackie while at work? Is there a good time during the work day to 
discuss this problem? Joan could suggest to Jackie that they have lunch 
together, or arrange a get-together one evening after work. 
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Step 3« Have some solutions in mind. If Jackie's talking is too distracting to 
Joan, perhaps Joan could request that her work area be changed to 
someplace with less distractions. Perhaps Joan should make Jackie aware of 
the problem, and make suggestions which would help reduce the amount of 
noise (such as lowering voices* moving conversations to other office areas, 
etc.). Joan will need to carefully discuss the problem to avoid hurting 
Jackie's feelings or make her angry. 

Step 4. Ljsten carefully to the reaction op the person you^re taking 
TO, Joan might say, "Jackie, I am so easily distracted at work, and when 
you come in and talk to everybody, I get interested in what youVe saying and 
I can't pay attention to my work. Then I loose my train of thought and it 
takes me a long time to get going again/ If Jackie says that she is sorry 
that she's disturbing Joan and will try to talk more quietly or less frequently, 
then the problem is on its way to a solution. If, however, Jackie says that 
she needs to talk to other people, or that she is dready quietly talking, or 
that she doesn't see this as a problem, Joan will need to go to another plan 
for solving the problem. 

Step 5# Develop other solutions. Perhaps Joan could talk to her supervisor 
and explain that she is distracted where she works and would be more 
productive if she was working in another place. Joan should be careful not 
to blame anyone for the distraction. If the supervisor says that there is no 
place to move, then Joan should be ready to make another suggestion, like 
switching with someone else. 



Activity 5.2 

Tou fii«4 MkiiMi. can* tSmMt vmf «reiiiiig at about 6:90 p.iiL» whan hm gats 
homa. Toa rnSfy m IQdiaat «ti4 ooiuiidar him a good friand m yoo a^jcv tawng 
tohiiSL Bamm r , yoo m ma3S^ ja^ attting down to dfamar with your mStf M tliia 
tima wnd wmym k v^Uk^ by the caUa. Toa Head to let MIdiaal know 

fm WtB to spend time taOdag to him, but thii 

ia a poor time for U» to cslL 

1. Wluit ia the problem. What are the parts? 

2. When do you think would be a good time to diacuM this problem with 
Mkhactr 

3. Whait sdntions do yon see to this problem. Nnrne at lease three. 

4. What will you say to Michad? 

5. What do you think his reaction will be? 
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Selecting the right time can be made easier when you think about times when you have 
the best talks with someone-your parents, brothers or sisters, friends, and co-workers. Try 
the following activity. 



- Actt^iilgr 6.3 

Cm^^^Me^^ or eventi when joa ham Hie beit talks 




BMt ' 



Bom: 



Now, look Mill «t tiiflM ikam. XJnderline the times when you think jon could talk 
aHwxit a ppoHSBL 
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SUMMARY 



This chapter presented five problem solving steps to consider: 



1) 



Define the problem. 



2) 



Take responsibility for the problem. 



2) 



Generate possible solutions* 



3) 



Find the best solution. 



4) 



Set up a plan of action. 



5) 



Carry out the plan and evaluate the outcome. 



These steps can help you develop problem solving skills. Practice them with easy problems, 
and then try this as you encounter more difficult to solve problems. Remember to keep in 
mind that timing is important and will be a factor in your successfully solving the problem. 



Problem solving is an important skill not only for personal daily living but for job 
preparation* As our society has gone from agricultural to industrial and now to the 
information age, different skills have been emphasized. These changes are particularly 
difficult for people with a learning disability. It is no longer enough to be good at academic 
skills* one must also be good at problem solving. This is a good time to assess your own 
problem solving skills* As parents, you have had many opportunities to solve problems. 
What about at work? Does your job require probl-^m solving skills? If not, are they 
required in order to be promoted? Try to be prepared with examples of everyday situations 
where you mxist use problem solving strategies. 

One skill which you need to accomplish is that of breaking problems down into components. 
By doing this, it is easier to solve them. The best way to avoid being overwhelmed by a 
giant problem is to divide it into manageable pieces. 

When your young adult asks for help with problem solving, be ready. Do remember that 
you are merely a source of information and want to facilitate his/her activities* It is very 
tempting and often easier to just solve the problem for them- but this does not allow them 
to learn, nor does it help them when they must solve a problem or make a decision on 
their own* Remember, our ultimate goal is to raise independent, capable adults. 



To Parents: 
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Chapter 6 
Coping Mechanisms 



In this chapter, we will be looking at a variety of strategies to help you better cope with 
impulses and feelings, such as anger. Coping with stress, knowing what to do when you're 
angry and generally controlling impulses are situations faced by everyone; some people face 
these difficulties more often than others. Even if you think you're under control most of 
the time, it is useful to read this chapter. This information may help you understand and 
get along with other people better, and, besides, there's always room for improvement 

Topics in this chapter include: 

* Controlling Ibifulses 

* Expressing Anger In Other Ways 

* Approaching The Task 

No matter how much we prepare ahead, sometimes things get stressful. We can prepare 
ourselves to handle these stressful times by learning certain coping mechanisms. One of 
the problems some people with learning disabilities have is the ability to control their 
impxilses when upset or frustrated. Some people have the urge to run away, some to 
explode, and still others just want to give up. All people have their limits and when these 
limits have been reached they become angry, firustrated, or depressed. These feelings need 
to be recognized and addressed. People need to be able to release the anger and firustration 
in a socially acceptable manner. Some of these feelings come from being vrith other people 
either social or work sitviations, some come from dealing with situations or things, and 
others come from within ourselves. 

You may find yoxirself frustrated by an object, like a car which just won't start. You may 
be frustrated by another person who teases you, won't take you seriously, or who is 
downright rude. You may be frustrated by your own inability to talk easily with a group of 
people at a party. Some of this is personal, like the person who is rude to you; other 
things are entirely impersonal, like the car which won t start. In any of these situations, 
we need to be able to deal effectively with the situation and cope with our frustration. 
Some of the following strategies may help. 

CONTROLUNG IMPULSES 

Before learning an acceptable way to express anger, you must learn how to stop the 
impulse to react in the way which has caused conflict in the past Even though you may 
know what you ''should*' do, impulses often prevent us from following through. It is 
necessary, therefore, to first give yourself something specific to do when you feel angry. 
This will help to control the impulse to react in an undesirable way and give you the time 
needed to think of other alternatives and to get yourself together. 
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Count to ten 



Everyone has been told since early childhood to "count to ten before you say anything/ 
Actually, that plan can work well into adult life. What you need to do when you feel 
yourself loosing control is to buy some time to collect yourself. Counting is a simple way to 
do this. 

When Joe finds himself stuck in traffic, he slowly counts to ten before honking the 
horn, yelling out the window, or weaving in and out of lanes. If the traffic is really 
awful, he sings "100 Bottles of Beer on the Wair until he's out again. 

♦ ♦ 1^ ♦ 

When her mother gets angry at her for something, Patty usually says something nasty 
in return. It's an impulse with Patty, she does it every time. Patty started silently 
counting to ten before answering and has begun to be able to control the rude 
remarks, 

1^ 4t « )|c 4t 

Relaxing 

Sometimes we can cope better if we can make ourselves relax. With a lot of practice, 
people have learned to relax even when they are upset. This takes time and patience. 
There are two very basic ways to relax: one is physical, and the other is mental. In other 
words, some people relax by doing something, while other people fmd it relaxing to be still 
and think of something else. 

There are a number of different relaxation techniques. Some people go for a walk, others 
want to jog, some people decide to clean house, wash the car, or mow the lawn. When you 
need to relax immediately, but are in a situation where you can not "go for a walk," 
another common method is to tighten one part of your body, like your arm, while other 
psirts stay relaxed. Tighten a part of your body for 5 seconds, then release it. Now, 
tighten a different part. Hold it for 5 seconds and release. Continue this xmtil each part of 
your body has been tightened and relaxed. You can start with the top pfirt of your body, or 
work you way up. You will learn to identify tight muscles, and how to relax them on 
command. 

Another relaxation method is imaging. In this instance, a person may think of a calming 
situation, like lying in the sxm, or listening to waves on the beach. There are many audio 
recordings of relaxing sounds (rain on the roof, water, soft music, bird sounds, etc.) which 
people find useful. The idea is to picture in your mind something which you find soothing. 
When you feel stressed, use these mental pictures or sounds to help you relax and cope. 
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EXPRESSING ANGER IN OTHER WAYS 



Everyone gets angry at some time. It is OK to get angry now and then. What is 
important is what you do when you are angry. There are many acceptable ways to express 
anger. You can talk about what is making you angry or take a more physical approach, 
such as exercise, to alleviate the anger. Some people write about their feelings in a 
journal. Others may use the energy to complete projects, like cleaning the house, working 
on a hobby, doing yard work, etc. 



If you think of anger as a valve which needs to be released as the pressure reaches a 
maximiun safe level, it will help you recognize when to open the valve. This may mean 
physical exertion or talking. You can choose to talk to the person with whom you are 
angry and discuss your feelings. If you are not ready to be calm enough to express your 
feelings effectively or if you tltink this would not be helpful, try talking to another friend or 
to a counselor. It is always OK to get help when you need it 

Again, there are times when anger is personal, SOMEBODY has caused you to be angry. 
Other feelings of anger are impersonal, you can become angry over a job, your studies, or 
even an appliance. Either way, it is good to release the pressure and express your anger in 
a socially acceptable manner. What do you do when you're angry or frustrated? What do 
you say, and who do you say it to? Let's look at both situations. 
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Activity 6.3 


Think about the lut time you were really angry with someone. Make a iiei «f what 
yon aaid and to whom. Then, think about what you COUU) have lald mmM 
lutve beoB awxe aodaUy aeneptable er which cooM have brouriit idbowt a artaiin* to 
the ^warHa*ii You may want to try this activity with a fieani^ member, a Mend, or 
another partner. 


1. 


What actaally happened to make yea angry? 


2. 


What did you say? Who did you aay it to? 


3. 


What did yon sigr to someone else? 


4. 


What couM you have said instead? 


5. 


Why would it have been better to May this instead? 



USING A DIFFERENT APPROACH TO THE TASK 

Break Pown the Task into Smaller Ste: s. 

Sometimes, a situation becomes frustrating. Examples include a car that won't run 
properly, a difficult school assignment, or something you've misplaced and just can not find- 
Perhaps you were supposed to be somewhere and you can't find the place or need to bring 
something and can't remember what it is. The resulting anger is different from personal 
anger described above. This type of anger is situational. Still, it is anger and it st 11 needs 
to be expressed; the valve needs to be released. One solution may be to break the task 
down into smaller parts. If the car won't run, the parts of the problem may be: 

1. Get a ride today. 

2. Find out what's wrong with the car or describe what's wrong, 

3. Call a repair shop. 

4. Find o\ir how much the repair will cost. 

5. Find out when the shop can work on the car. 

6. Arrange to take the car to the shop and make arrangements to get yourself 
back home, to work, or to school. 

7. Arrange transpor^iation while the car isn't working. 

Once you have identified the parts of the problem, the next task is to approach each step, 
one at a time. If you haven't enough money to get the car fixed right away, if you need to 
get several estimates on the repair, if you need to check with the insurance company^ if you 
need to talk to someone else about the car, or if you are considering not to repair the car 
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at all, you will need to take time in between each step. If you can look at the situation as 
having a solution and understand that you can manage the process, the frustration will be 
easier to control The real challenge is keeping the situation imder your control so you do 
not get terribly frustrated to begin with. Seeing problems as small parts can help keep the 
situation manageable and your frustration at a tolerable level. 

Sometimes a task is just too difficult; you can not do it. If you are too tired, if you do not 
xmderstand the instractions, if you haven't got tb'; money, or if you have gotten too 
frustrated to go on, it's always OK to ask for help. When ycu realize that you've reached 
your limit, get help. Having control of a situation may be knowing who or when to call for 
help. 



Activity 6.4 

Think about the last time you tried to do something which you found vary difficult 
and firuatrating. 

1. What were you trying to do? 

2. How could you break this task down into smaller stei»? 

Stop 1; 

Step 2: 

Stop S: 

3. la there anyone who coiild have helped you with thia task? 

Now, think of something you did which was very f iifficult, but wiif^h you finithed 
suocMafuUy. 

1. What were you trying to do? 

2. Write down the steps you took to finally accomplish this task: 

Step 1: 

Step 2: 

Step 8: 



Did anyone help you with it? Who? How? 
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Take Breaks 



Another coping technique is to take breaks and come back to the job. As you finish a small 
portion of the task, take a short break and come back to it. You will feel less likely to 
become frustrated. Be sure to stop before you become too angry to be productive. For 
example, if you need to clean your house and do not find this job either pleasant or easy, 
take some breaks. Break the job down into its various tasks, such ar cleaning the 
bathroom, vacuuming, cleaning the kitchen, doing laundry, dusting, putting away things 
that have been left lying around, and emptying the trash. You could use broader 
categories* like doing dry work, wet work, laundry. You could even break jobs down by 
room. There are many ways to divide a job. Sometimes, you can make this task easier by 
making it a "family" affair. Make a list of the cleaning jobs and pick the jobs that seem 
the most reasonable for you and divide the work up among members of your family, or the 
people you live with. 

Another idea is to take on the more difficult parts of a job and to reward yourself with 
breaks when it's completed. For example, if you least like to clean the bathroom, do it 
first. Promise yourself a 15 minute break when you're done. Then take on the next job 
and plan another break at the end of it. You can work your way from the worst to the 
best job, and realize that the work will get easier as you progress from job to job. Another 
idea is to arrange the job according to importance: for example, by cleaning the rooms in 
the house that are most used-the living room first, then the kitchen, bathroom, and, 
finally, the bedroom. 

Whatever the strategy, the idea is to reduce the frustration by looking at a large job as 
really a series of small tasks with rewards at the end of each. Whatever makes life more 
comfortable is a goal. To reduce stress is to reduce frustration. If there are fewer 
finstrations in your life, then you know you are coping successfully. 

SUMMARY 

Changing your behavior when you're angry or frustrated begins with learning to control 
your impulses. Coimting to ten, taking a walk, and relaxing were presented as successful 
ways to do this. You can also learn alternative ways to express your anger, such as stating 
your feelings, or keeping a journal. Breaking down tasks into small steps so that you w^iU 
succeed in completing the job, taking breaks, and asking for help were also presented as 
ways to reduce your stress and frustration. 

To Parents: 

For many of us, coping with feelings of anger and frustration is difficult. For some young 
adults with learning disabilities, these feelings can be even more intense and difficult to 
control. Understanding that they are, indeed, feeling angry or frustrated is the first step 
towards coping. 

As a role model and facilitator, it is important for you to be aware how you deal with 
feelings of anger and frustration. How do you express your anger? How do you cope with 
feeling fhistrated? As you work through this chapter it is important that you identify and 
be aware of your own feeUngs of frustration and anger and model appropriate responses. It 
is especially critical for you to delay your own feelings of frustration as you work with your 
yoimg adult through this chapter. Remember that these skills can be learned and it does 
take practice. Reward your son or daughter s best efforts and encourage them to persevere. 
Once again, be prepared to offer suggestions, encouragement, and to respond to questions. 
Nothing works perfectly the first time; as in all things, this takes practice. 
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MICHAEL SI PES 

by 

Jackie Rooney, Oakton, Virginia 



Michael Sipes was earning a "pretty good 
living" as a sheet metal mechanic, but he 
wasnt happy. 

7 was good at it and wats even teaching a 
course on it in college" he said. "But I 
wanted to advance in my job, to earn 
more money, and have more responsibility. 
My boss told me, You can*t go anywhere; 
you're stuck in this position'." 

Sipes had been "stuck" before. Although 
good at math and an O.K. reader, he has 
a difficult time with English and writing. 
He was held back several times in 
elementary school and, as he put it, 
"seriously messed up in high school" 
Sipes finally dropped out of school and got 
a job as a sheet metal mechanic. 

"I took that job because I knew I would 
never have to write; I would only have to 
do math," he confessed. 

Ten years later, he courageously decided to 
meet his problems head on by enrolling in 
a developmental English course, and did 
well. Then he "bombed out" in college 
English 10 L Undaunted, Sipes discovered 
a learning program at a junior college. 
There, he was tested for learning 
disabilities and was found eligible for 
special support services. 

Without benefit of a high school diploma, 
he was allowed to enroll at the junior 
college on a triul basis, and signed up for 
a special English program. At last, "I just 
kind of caught fire to school," he said. 
Three years later, still taking college 
courses, Sipes got his high school 
Graduate Equivalency Diploma. 

Thus far, 31-year-old Sipes has earned 80 
college credits as a full-time student and 
plans to transfer to a four-year school to 



get his Bachelor's degree. His goals 
include a masters degree and perhaps a 
doctorate, 

Sipes has accomplished all of this while 
working part time as a research assistant 
in a chemistry lab at the National 
Institutes of Health's (NIH) National 
Cancer Institute. He took the NIH job 
because he was having problems with 
college lab courses and thought, "If I work 
in a lab, I'll gain confidence; confidence is 
the main thing I need." 

Although he sometimes finds it hard to 
tell people that he has learning 
disabilities, Sipes has learned to advocate 
for himself For cxamplif he said, 7 was 
scared taking this (NIH) job because I 
knew I'd have to write a lot, and I didn't 
want people to think I was stupid. So I 
identified myself as LD right away." 

In fact, he attributes the secret of his 
success in college to the good relationships 
he developed by using this method with 
his teachers^ "I go to them and identify 
myself as an LD student who is willing to 
work hard. I tell them I am not looking 
for sympathy, but I may need a little help 
in some areas, " 

"Getting through school takes a lot of 
drive and hard work for a student with a 
learning disability. I have to read all my 
text books twice," he emphasized. 7 am 
succeeding now because I am mature, and 
know what I have to do. But the bravest 
thing I ever did was to take that English 
courser 



Chapter 7 

Investigating Employment Opportunities 



In this chapter, we will look at some of the important skills necessary in employment. 
There is more to getting a job than filling in an application and going to an interview. 
Investigating employment opportunities reqmres planning, commitment, and patience. 
Many of the skills introduced in Chapters 1 through 6 can help you as you begin to think 
about employment, or if you are planning a career change. 

Topics discussed in this chapter include: 

* Finding a Job 

* Interviewing 

* Keeping a Job 

FINDING A JOB 

Looking for a job can be as time consuming as actually working on a job. People often 
complain that they don't have the time or energy to look for a job. While these feelings 
might be real, it is in>.portant to remember that for most people getting a job they want 
and are good at doing requires them to spend the necessary time looking for it. It also 
requires you to use many of the skills discussed in the earlier chapters of this gruide. 

There are two situatior s that people looking for a job can be in: one situation is being in a 
job and wanting to cha ige; the other is not having a job an l vanting to get one. There is 
an important rule to follow if you have a job and want to change. This rule is, if possible, 
NEVER LEAVE A JOB UNTIL YOU HAVE ANOTHER ONE! Sometimes this cannot 
be done. Examples include: when you are asked to leave a job, your job is discontinued, or 
for personal reasons you are forced to quit. If it's a matter of not liking your work 
arrangement, do your best to hold on imtil you have been hired for another position. If you 
don't like a job, remember not to take out your feelings of being unhappy on your co- 
workers. Instead, make a plan to do something about it. Try to be as pleasant and as 
good a worker as possible while you look for another job. 

One of the raost important parts of beginning the job search is deciding what you want to 
do. This can be a huge task in itself because this question includes many areas which 
need your consideration. Some of them include: what are your skills and interests, and will 
you be able to make enough money to meet your needs? One of the best known vocational 
planning tests is John Holland's, Self Directed Search. The Self Directed Search 
assumes that: 

1. Certain types of people go into certain types of work. 

2. People with certain personality traits and interests go with certain work 
environments. 

3. Work settings can be broken into six categories: 
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R 



Realistic 



Social 



Investigative 



E 



Enterprising 



ArHsHc 



Clerical 



People in the REALISTIC category tend to be: 
Interested in mechanical things. 

Interested in working with objects, tools, and machines. 
Athletic. 

Interested in working with their hands. 
Practical. 

Happy working outdoors. 

Looking for an active rather than quiet lifestyle. 

Examples of JOBS a Realistic person might be interested in are: 

Construction worker 
Carpenter or Mechanic 
Police Officer 
Dental Technician 
Forester 
Military Officer 
Air Traffic Controller 

People in the INVESTIGATIVE category tend to be: 



4 
♦ 



Interested in observing and analyzing before they act. 
Interested in investigating and problem solving. 
Anxious to continue their education. 
Task oriented. 

Interested in dealing with abstract problems. 
Concerned with how tilings work. 
Good at designing equipment. 



E;.ample8 of JOBS that investigative people might like are: 



Engineer 
Chemist 

Compute; Programmer 

Economist 

Physician 

Research Worker or Social Scientist 
Dental Hygienist 
X-Ray Technician 
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ERIC 



People in the ARTISTIC category tend to be: 

Anxious to use their imagination. 
Quite independent. 

Happiest in an unstructured environment. 
Creative. 
Unconventional. 
Innovative. 

Examples of JOBS artistic people might like are: 

* Actor, Actress, Singer, Musician, Composer 

* Fashion Model 

* Author, Reporter, Technical Writer 

* Public Relations person, Advertising Manager 

* Artist 

* Photographer 

* Music Teacher 

People in the SOCIAL category tend to be: 

Anxious to work with people in a helpful, supportive way. 
Available to teach, enlighten and train others. 
Willing to help others solve problems and develop their potentia. 
Concerned with the welfare of others. 
Skilled at words. 
Sociable. 

Humanistic in their approach to work with others. 

Examples of JOBS that social people might like are: 

Clinical Psychologist 
Bartender, Waiter, or Waitress 

Social Worker, Marriage Counselor, or Child Care Worker 
Teacher, Speech Therapist 
Minist^er 

Personnel Director 
Ticket or Travel Agent 

People in the ENTERPRISING category tend to be: 

Energetic. 

Available to assume a leadership role. 

Good at persuading others to do something or buy something. 
Motivated to work hard for power and status. 
Oriented to financial gains. 
Interested in managing and influencing others. 
Goal directed to move up in an organization or be self motivated. 

Examples of JOBS that enterprising people might like are: 

* Realt/3r 

* Lawyer 

* Farm Manager 



* 
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BuBiness Executive 
Salep Manager, Sales Person 
Marketing Director 
Bank Manager 
Recruiter 

Insurance Investigator 
Florist 

People in the CONVENTIONAL category tend to be: 

Happy with a system that has well defined tasks. 
Organized. 

Interested in data and using numerical and clerical skills. 
Most comfortable following the instructions of others. 
Invested in doing office work. 
Able to work best when goals are clearly defined. 
Good with details. 

Examples of JOBS that conventional people might be interested in are: 

Bookkeeper 
Court Reporter 
Computer Operator 
Credit Manager 
Secretary 
Accountant 
Telephone Operator 




♦ 
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Activity 7.1 



tjg h^ tip jdli 
1. 




2. 
3. 



Nowr M «fc tli« latflgorifis ymi hm aelectecL list ei^ joU which you think might 
hr lat a t ii rtiM iy lor jmu 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



S. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



Now yoa an xeady to start looking for a job in the areas you have joat Hated. 



Where to lo ok for a iob. 

A word that has become part of the job market is NETWORKING. Networking means 
letting people know you are looking for a job. An example of networking is if you are 
interested in working in a department store and you have a friend who is already working 
there, you ask your friend to let you know if any jobs become available. Then, when your 
friend tells you about a job opening, you immediately apply for it. Networking allows 
people you know to help you get a job in an area that you are interested in. 

Another place to look for jobs is in the CLASSH'IED ADS. What you need to^ remember 
when looking in the classified ad section of the newspaper is that jobs often will be listed 
under more than one heading. For example, if you are looking for a job as an X-Ray 
Technician, you might find job listings under Technician, X-Ray, Hospital, Health Care, or 
Lab Technician. It is important to think of all of the possible headings a job you are 
interested in might be Usted mider. If you are asked to send a resume, it is suggested that 
three days af.^r you have sent it, you contact the company, unless the ad specifically says 
not to call. If you do call, be sure to ask if your resume was received and if you can 
provide any more information. This will let the company know that you are interested in 
hearing from them. If you are employed and are answering a classified ad that does not 
tell the name of the company and only lists a P.O. Box address, be careful. You might be 
sending your resume to a company you are already working tor-it's been known to happen. 
So, if you're employed and looking for a job in your same field, only answer classified ads 
that tell you who you are in touch with or where your resume is going. 
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Many times, jobs can be foxind on the job site LOCATION. For example, if you're 
interested in working in sales, many of the shopping malls have signs displayed in their 
shops indicating that help is needed. Similarly, colleges and xiniversities will often have job 
listings available in their personnel ofBce. By going to the personnel office, it is sometimes 
possible to have an interview on yoiir first visit. You should be prepared for an interview 
if you go into a personnel office. However, sometimes you will be given an application and 
be asked to fill it out, and told that someone will be in touch with you. If you have 
difficulty in filling out the application, ask if you can take it home with you and mail it 
back to them later. If you do not hear fi:-om anyone after a week, call and ask what the 
situation is with the job you applied for. By going to the personnel office of a large 
company you can look at the physical environment of the company and often get a feeling 
for what the working cond'^' ns are like, 

Anot)ier source for loca. a job are EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES and JOB 
COUNSELORS. The major „ .nsideration here is cost. When going to an employment 
agency, see how the fee for employment is paid. You want to be sure that the company 
where you are placed pays the fee, NOT the person who is placed. Be sure that you are 
aware of any requirements that the company who pays the fee may place on the new 
employee. Also, job coimselors can be very helpful, but they usually will charge a fee for 
their service. You want to make sure that you have in writing EXACTLY what is included 
in the fee that you are paying. 

The LIBRARY is still another source for finding jobs. You can go to the library and get a 
number of resource guides that list jobs. One of the most common guides is the listing of 
Federal Govermnent Jobs. This book lists jobs throughout the coimtry that are part of 
the federal government. 

Other guides detailing jobs for persons with disabilities, including the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, can be found in the library. Books relating to specific jobs are 
generally part of the reference library and cannot be checked out. Be sure that you have a 
pencil and paper ready when you go to the library, or plenty of change for the Xerox 
machine, 

VOLUNTEER WORK is one of the best ways to find out about a job and to put yourself 
in a special category for being hired. The difficult parts about volunteering are: 1) finding 
the time to volvmteer, and 2) you do not get paid. Many times, volunteer work is available 
at Community projects, including Day Care Centers, Homes for the Aged, and many other 
not*for-pro£it agencies. Hospitals and religious organizations generally have volunteer 
programs. When you volunteer your time, you get to know the staff and they get to know 
you. You are one of the first people to know about a job opening vhen you are a 
volunteer. If you are working full-time, it will be necessary to schedule your volunteer time 
for when you are not working. This might mean that you will volunteer on weekends or in 
the evening. Even if volunteer work does not lead to a full-time job, it often is a satisfying 
experience, can allow you to develop new skills, and can be put on your resume and spoken 
about during an intei^iew. There are volunteer coordinators in most states and many 
communities. Look in the phone book or ask a personnel director if they know the number 

These are only a few of the many resources which are available to help fmd a job. Many 
more exist. For individuals with disabilities, including a learning disability, there are 
special laws and organizations which can be of assistance. Look in the Reference Section 
of this guide for more inform^ition about the HEATH Resource Center, and President's 
Committee on Employment for People with Disabilities. 
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Get R^ady. Get Set, GQ! 



Now, you Jjre ready to take the information you have gathered about yourself, which shows 
what types of jobs you are interested in pursuing, and start your job search. Remember, 
looking for a job is often a long, hard process. 

To help you get through your job search, here is a Ust of helpful hints: 

* DO be organized about records you keep on each job you look into. 

* DO follow ai many job leads as you can. 

* DO network with people who might be able to help you. 

* DO stay on your present job until you get a new job, if you possibly can. 

* DO keep a positive attitude and remember it oflen takes months to get a 
new job. 

INTERVIEWING FOR A JOB 

Interviewing is one of the most important parts of getting a job, yet for some, it presents 
the most difficulty. In other aspects of seeking employment, it is possible to rely on help 
from friends or family members, but at the interview, you must fend for yourself This 
makes interviewing the most important social skill in getting a job. 

It is important to think of an interview as an opportunity to let someone know about the 
things you CAN DO that will make you a good employee. Remember, you are applying for 
a particular job because you believe you will be able to do a good job. The interview is 
your chance to talk positively about yourself 

Before the Interyiew 

Planning can be the difference between a successful interview and one that falls flat. Once 
an interview has been scheduled, it is important to know EXACTLY WHERE THE 
EVTERVIEW IS. Know where it is located and how to get to it. If there are any 
questions about the location, take time to go to the place before your meeting. If you do 
your "dry nm" during the day, be ^ure to allow for rush hour traffic if it affects the time of 
your interview. If you are driving, remember getting into a car the day of the inters iew 
and finding the gas gauge on empty will not help you focus on the major task ahead If 
you are planning to take public transportation, plan the correct route ahead of time, Try 
your dry nm and remember to have enough change to get to the interview. Finally, if 
someone is going to take you to the interview, plan ahead with that person. Mcke sure 
you agree upon the time that you are going to meet, where, and confirm that the person 
knows where you are going. 

GET YOUR CLOTHES READY THE DAY BEFORE THE INTERVIEW. Be sure that 
they are clean and pressed. Clothes do not have to be expensive to be appreciated, but 
they do have to be coordinated and suited for the job that is being applied for Dress 
according to the job you are applying for. If you visit the company before the interview, 
look at how other people dress on the * b, and prepare yourself accordingly. 
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Have a FOLDER, BRIEFCASE, or PORTFOLIO ready. It should contain a pen, pencil, 
paper, and your reaume. Also, have ready a copy of information that will be needed on an 
application. It should be typed or neatly printed so you can use it if you need to* If you 
arc applying for a government job. keep a copy of the government application with you. If 
this is a federal government job, this will be called a SF-171. State and local governments 
nave similar forms, usually identified by a number You should have samples of your work 
and any letters of recommendation in thia folder. 

Next, go over QUESTIONS that might be asked at an interview with a friend or other 
family member* While no two interviews are ever exactly alike, each interviewer is trying 
to get to know the candidates in a short period of time. There are questions that are 
considered ''standard** for an interview and you will probably be asked some of the 
questions listed each time you go out on an interview. Having an idea of how you vnll 
respond to these questions will make you less nervous and will also help you to answer 
completely and confidently. 
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At the Interview 



Arrive a few minutes early for the interview. Greet the receptionist pleasantly and state 
your name and who you are there to see. Do not act impatient if you are kept waiting. 
Here are some sxiggestions of what to do and not to do at an interview, 

DO'S 

Greet the interviewer by name 

Look the interviewer in the eye when you are introduced 
Look at the interviewer when you are talking. 
Give a firm, but not bone crushing, handshake. 
Speak as clearly as possible. 

Ajtswer as n_any of the questions as you can. Do not be afraid to say, "I do 
not know,** if you are \mcertain about an answer. 
Respond to questions in a positive manner and stress your strengths. 
Ask the interviewer to repeat a question if you did not hear it or understand 
it the first time. 

Remember to bring in your strengths and what you can offer the company. 
When the interview is over, thank the interviewer, smile, shake hands, and 
leave in a positive manner. 

DONTTS 

Chew gum. 

Smoke—even if the interviewer does. 
Place anything on the interviewer's de^k. 
Play nervously with your keys, rings, pen, or tie. 
Swear or use slang. 
Slouch or look tired. 

Tap your fmgers on the desk or crack your knuckles. 
Mumble or speak too softly. 
Argue, act defensive or secretive. 
Talk non-stop. 
Wear a hat or dark glasses. 
Talk about personal problems. 

Talk negatively about past jobs, school, or supervisors. 
Give up if you think you gave the wrong answer to a question. 

About Your Learning Disabilitv 

An important part of your interview wiU be whether or not to talk about your learning 
disability. There is not a set way of how this should be done, or even if it should be done. 
What you say about your learning disability will v£!ry from interview to interview. 
Consider who the interview is with. If the interview is in a very general situation, like a 
screening interview in the personnel department, ycu may not want to discuss your 
learning disability. You may not want to discuss your learning disability over the 
telephone. However, if the interview is with your prospective supervisor, you may decide to 
discuss your learning disability. Whatever you decide, there are seme things you should 
know. First, it is illegal for employers to discriminate on the basis of having a disability. 
Second, you want to emphasize your strengths and the contributions you can make to the 
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company. If you do decide to discuss your learning disability, it is important to have a 
clear idea of how you will discuss it. The best way to get ready for this kind of discussion 
is to role play what you will say. 



Prepare umwen to tha fbllawing quections. Tbim role {day an iatmrnem with a 
firiafyL ifimiilT mmbtf « or wrtiMur* 

1. WSiatiaaieafiiiiigai^^ 

^ Boif lonc lia^ 

3* Vfhtlk pMw aapeet^; cf your Itaming i&ulbSlify affiset yow job parlbmnaiee (ym 
WB C t tt tr ato mora, 

4. How doea a lear]^ 

& Wliat typea of apMd asMaaka 

6. How ean your employer learn more about learning ^ttMUimff 



Remember, your decision to discuss your learning disability is a personal one. 
CirciimHtances will vary, and it will also involve taking risks. In addition, your must feel 
comfortable about your learning disability, and above all be confident in yourself. This 
means that you should have a good attitude about yourself, and be able to express this in a 
positive manner. The key to discussing your learning disability is being able to focus on 
the positive contributions you can make, while stating in a positive and specific manner 
what you will need to make the job successful for you. 



After the interview, it is a good idea to write a follow-up letter which thanks the 
interviewer for his/her time. This also gives you another opportunity to state your interest 
in the job. 

Your letter needs to include the following parts. 




1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 



5. 
6, 



7. 



The date and address at the top right. 
The persons name and j^ddress on the left. 
A greeting, such as Dear 

An introduction telling the person that you enjoyed having the 
interview. 

Any remarks about things you will do to follov; up the mter/iew, 
A statement that you are interested in the job and look forward to 
hearing from the company and how you can be reached. 
Closing, 3uch as sincerely, and your signature. 



A sample thank you letter follows: 
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May 22. 1989 
604 Holly Dr. 
Anywhere, MA 02485 



Ms. AB. Cee 
Saturn NoveUv Company 
1224 Holiday Street 
Anywhere. MA 02486 

Dear Ms. Cee: 

J enjoyed meeting with you and appreciate your taking the time to tell me about the position 
at the Saturn Novelty Company. 

As you requested, I am enclosing a copy of my transcript from Fairview High School and 
also from Lincoln Community College. I have requested that an official transcript be sent 
directly to your office. 

I would very much like to work at Saturn and look forward to hearing from you about the 
job. I can be reached during the day at 720-3456, 

Sincerely, 

Mary G. Lightly 

You will fimd it helpful aft^r an interview to go over how the interview went with a friend 
or lamily member. This will help you decide what you did well and what you will practice 
pnd change for the next inter^-^iew 

There is something to be learned from every interview you go on. Some interviewers will 
make you feel good and will be easy to talk to. Others will make you feel anxious and 
ready to get out the door as quickly as possible. The best way to get comfortable with 
interviewing is by knowing what to expect and to practice. The best way to practice is to 
keep interviewing..., GOOD LUCK! 
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Activity 7.4 

Vm tlw Hollowing checklist to complete for an interview. 
IN ADVANCE: 

. Know ocactly where the job interview will be held and how to get there. 

Memorise three strengths you have that relate to the job. 

■ Have a folder ready with samples of your work» letteru of recommendation, 

pen, pencil, paper, and resume. 

__ HavQ information tiat will be needed on an application form clearly 
printed in your folder. 

If applying for a government job, have a copy of the completed application 

in your fouler. 

Dress appropriately for the interview. Have your clothes prepared in 
advance. 

Complete plans for how you will get to the interview. 

Complete a dry run of these plans before going to the interview. 

Have clearly in mind the information you want to give and Ihe questions 

yon want to ask. 

ATIHB INTERVIEW: 

Be a few minutes early for the interview. 
_ Tell the receptionist your name and state who you have an interview with. 

Be ready to answer questions that are asked. 
Have questions that you want to ask about the job. 

Know how you want to present your learning disability and how it relates 

to this job, if YOU choose to. 

Thank the interviewer for their time and ask for a time when they will 

notify you about the job. 

AFTER THE INTERVIEW: 

CtO over tbe interview with a friend or family member to see what you did 

well and what you will improve for the next interview. 

Write a follow-up thank you letter. 
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DECIDING TO TAKE OR NOT TO TAKE A JOB OFFER 



Often, people thirJt that if they are offered a job, they mxist accept it right away, 
not true. There are three different ways of considering a job offer: 



This is 



Okhon !• 



Option 2. 



Option 3. 



Accept the job offer right away. If you have all of the information 
you need about the job you have interviewed for and you are satisfied with 
the salary and the working conditions^ then you will be wise to accept the job 
at the time it is offered to you. 

Turn down the job offer* Sometimes during an interview you will 
realize that there are parts of the job you definitely do not like. It could be 
that Uie work is not at all what you are interested in doing or the hours are 
unreasonable because of other commitments you have. Sometimes, the salary 
is far below what you thought it would be. If any of these are true and you 
are offered thie job, politely tell the person who offers you the job that you 
appreciate tht offer but cannot take the job. 

Say that you need time to make a decision. When interviewing for 
jobs, it is possible that you will be w^dting for offers firom more than one 
company* It is important to let the person making the job offer know that 
you appreciate their calling and you will call back in a day or two with your 
decision. You can then call the other company you are waiting to hear from 
and tell them that you have been offered a job and would like to know when 
they will be making their decision. Whether or not you decide to take the 
job offered, you must call the company back and give them your decision 
within the agreed upon time. 



SOCIAL SKILLS NECESSARY FOR KEEPING A JOB 

AH of your efforts in looking for a job have fmally paid off and you are riding the wonderful 
feeling of having gotten a job. Believe it or not, you are novv going to be confronted with 
the most difBcult part of all, keeping a job. Many people do not realize that keeping a job 
involves many skills in addition to those required to actually perform the job. In some 
cases, a person's inability to maintain good social skills results in their loosing the job. 
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Activity 7-5 

To htip jttix me what kind of skillii are needed to make you a good employee^ left 
atop and pot yon ia a n^m role. For a moment, imagine yourself aa tke owner of a 
eonqMBV And veiy anxioua fiir it to be saccesaful. What are the qualitiee that you 
will leak isr In the people you hire? In the space below, Uht six qualities that would 
make someone valuuile to your new company. 

t 

i ^ 

3. 

4, 

6. 

6. ^ 



Now, compare your list with one developed by the Virginia Employment Conunission: 

* Trying to always do a job well. 

* Working on your own. 

* Being on the job when you are supposed to be. 

* Getting the job done, 

* Showing that you are accurate and capable. 

* Not talking badly about the company. 

* Getting along well with co-workers. 

* Being pleasant 

* Showing that you are wilUng to help others. 

* Helping with jobs that are not necessarily yours, when asked. 

* Working on difficult projects from start to finish. 

* Making sure all of your responsibilities are met. 

* Using creativity to solve difficult problems. 

Compare your list with the one above. Look for qualities you feel you have. Consider 
theFe qualities when you start your new job. 

Fitting Into the Job 

Every company has its own stated ruler, or policies, which you will be told about v/hen you 
accept the job. There are also subtle, less obvious rules that you will need to become 
aware of The formal company rules usually address such things as: 

* Schedule for arrival, break times during the day, leaving time. 

* Acceptable dress code. 

* Sick leave and vacation procedures. 

* Safety rules and regulations. 
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Many jobs have unwritten rules or procedures that you will have to learn. These rules 
usufiJly cover how people interact in the office, or the policies for organizing yo\ir work 
area, or the rules for socializing on the job, or whether you can make personal telephone 
calls, etc. Some of these rules may include: 

If the supervisors are called by their first name. 
The areas where people go for breaks. 

Where ihe staff eat lunch: at their d^sk or in an assigned area. 
How messages are delivered from one department to another. 
Personal calls and visits from friends* 
Times for social conversations with co-workers. 

By being aware of the stated policies and procedures of a company as well as the unwritten 
niles and ways people work together, you will help yourself start the job in a successful 
way. 

(^nT P^ pnp PrnhlpmR Emplovers Have With Emnlovees 

In order to avoid the pitfalls of being asked to leave your job, it is helpful to know what it 
is that employers most often fire workers for. There are four major reasons: 

1. Being constantly late for work and/or leaving early. 

2. Not coming to work for whatever reason. 

3. Being disrespectful to a boss or supervisor. 

4. Not getting along with co-workers. 

While the list above states the main reasons for being fired, there are many other problems 
employers have with workers that can lead to being asked to leave a job. This list 
includes: 

1. Not being able to do the work you were hired to do. 

2. Problems with the law. 

3. Coming to work not being clean or well groomed. 

4. Having difficulty working in a group. 

5. Using alcohol or drugs. 

6. Talking about your personal proEuems at work. 

7. Getting social and personal calls on the job. 

8. Showing an angry or aggressive personality. 

9. Stealing or cheating. 

10. Leaving the work area without permission. 

11. Producing low quality work- 

12. Being unmotivated. 

Do any of these problems apply to you? Have you been asked to leave a job for any of 
these reasons? If you have, it is important that you learn how to change these behaviors 
and make the improvements necessary to keep your next job. You cannot undo the past 
but you can make a fresh start on a new job and gear your work habits to a successful 
experience. 

What if You Have a Problem on the Job? 

It is unlikely that you will have a job where there are never any problems. It is important 
for you to know what to do and who to talk to should a problem come up. One of the 
worst things you can do is tell everyone around you what your problem is, especially if it 
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involves a co-worker or supervisor. 

If your problem involves a co-worker, the best thing to do is to try solving the problem with 
that person by yoxirself. Sometimes telling someone politely that there is something 
bothering you about how the two of you are getting along will settle the problem right then 
and there. 

Unfortunately, this does not always work. When you feel that you have tried to make 
things work as best you can and there is still a problem, go to your !:upervisor and explain 
the situation. When you go to your supervisor you need to be prepared to clearly state the 
problem and tell what you have done to try to solve it. You should also be prepared for 
your supervisor to make suggestions to you for how you can continue to work at solving the 
problem. Remember, even though you Uiink the problem is because of someone else, you 
are the one making the complaint and you must be ready to follow the suggestions of your 
supervisor. It is important that you only go to your supervisor with a problem that you 
feel is big enough to effect your performance on the job. If you report everything that goes 
on that makes you unhappy, you will look like the one who is unable to problem solve. 

Suppose the problem is with your supervisor? This is not always easy to solve. The risk of 
complaining about your supervisor is that you could get fu-ed. If there is something that 
your supervisor has said or done to you that you think is unfair, the first thing you need to 
do is talk to that person and express yoxir concerns. It is possible that your supervisor is 
unaware that what was said or done was a problem, and by knowing it, will change in a 
positive way. However, if the problem goes beyond this, it may be necessary to talk to 
someone at a higher management level in the company. Most large companies have 
someone in the personnel department who helps to solve problems between workers and 
supervisors. These problems are called grievances. If you take a problem to this level, 
you must have very specific concerns. For example, saying that you think your supervisor 
doesn't like you will not be taken as a serious complaint. On the other hand, stating 
specific behaviors that effect your performance on the job, or acts of discrimination against 
you, will be taken seriously. Examples of discrimination include actions which result in 
being treated differently or not equal because of a person's age, sex, race, religion, or 
disability. If you work in a small office or a setting which has no procedures for stating a 
complaint about the boss, it may be necessary for you to look for another job. If it is a 
matter of discrimination, you should seek help and information from someone in the legal 
profession, or go to your state's department of labor. 

SUMMARY 

In this chapter, we discussed some of the basic skills necessary to find, accept, and keep a 
job. Some of these skills include: 

Finding a Job: 

* Know what yoxxr interests are. 

* Use a variety of resources i/^ locate a job such as the classiiied ads, 
networking, etc. 

* Consider becoming a volunteer. 

Interviewing Skills: 

* Prepare yourself before the interview. 
Consider questions that might be asked. 
Remember the tips for successful interviewing. 
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* Follow-up after the interview. 

* Make your own decision about whether or not to discuss your learning 
disability. 

Accepting The Job: 

* Accept the job right away. 

* Turning down the job offer. 

* Taking time to decide. 

Keeping a Job: 

* Consider the qualities that employers look for in good workers. 

* Fit into the job by learning the stated and unstated rules. 

* Avoid habits that can cause you to loose your job. 

* Become an effective problem solver. 



To Parents: 

This chapter is a beginning discussion of the skills necessary to find, accept, and keep a 
job. While there is no ready "cookbook" on employment, this is a tremendously important 
issue for young adults whether or not they have a learning disability. Become aware of the 
resources in you local commimity which can assist you in facilitating emplojonent for your 
son or daughter. Become involved in vocational and transitional planning while yoxir young 
adult is in school, or seek the community resources from vocational rehabilitation if your 
son or daughter is out of school. 

You will serve as a role model for the skills discussed in this chapter. Consider your own 
career path. Be prepared to offer suggestions and encouragement to your young adult. 
Most important of all, think about yoiir own goals and expectations regarding employment 
for your young adult. Are you: goals reasonable? Are they possible? Do they match those 
of your young adult? Perhaps this would be a good time for you to rethink the goals you 
set for yourself. This is a process which we all must attack. Self analysis can be scary for 
anyone. If you are good at setting realistic goals for yourself, it will be easier to help 
others to do the same. 

Finally, be prepared to tackle employment in steps. We all do not find that "perfect" job 
the first time out. Keep in mind that the experience gained will assist your son or 
daughter later in his or her career. New skills can always be learned and others improved 
upon. Seek out advice from other parents, professionals, and family members. Share 
responsibility for preparing your yoimg adult to plan for his or her career, to prepare for 
that important interview, and to develop the skills necessary to keep a job. 
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VOLUNTEER FOR SUCCESS 
by 

Jackie Rooney, Oakton, Virginia 



When Angie Carrera was 14 years old, she 
noticed that there were no organized after 
school activities for the young children 
playing in the park near her home. ""So I 
asked (one of the park officials) if I could 
bring a sketch pad and colored pencils to 
teach the kids cartooning," she said. 

Soon Carrera had a regular following of 
budding young artists gathered around her 
park bench. "They asked what else they 
could do, so I rented a projector and showed 
movies," she explained. 

That was how Carrera, now executive 
director of the Voluntary Action Center of 
Fairfax County Area, Inc., in Virginia, got 
her start in volunteerism. Although there is 
no pay for volunteer work, Carrera has 
found that volunteering can be a "fruitful 
experience'* for people of all ages and 
abilities. And for a teen or young adult 
with learning disabilities, volunteering is an 
excellent way to develop job and social skills, 

PracHce jo b nkilU in a work 
environmenL For those w th little or no 
work experience, volunteering is a way to get 
a feel for what an office or work 
environment is really like. If you have had 
previous jobs, volunteering is a great way to 
further practice job skills. 

Just as in a paid job, a volunteer is expected 
to be on time, follow instructions, work as a 
team member, be responsible for the work 
assigned, have organized work habits, 
maintain a neat appearance and accept 
criticism. You will get practice in being told 
what to do and possibly in telling others 
how to perform a task. 

As a result, you will learn many things. 
Take this opportunity to watch how co* 
workers cope with different situations. Hou 
do they react to criticism? How do they 
express dissatisfaction or anger? Do you 
think their behavior is proper? Decide what 
you think is fair Would you have done the 
same thing? 



Ex plnn different careers . Volunteers can 
do many different things. To name a few, 
they collect and sort items for re distribution, 
do art work for agency displays, and 
participate in letter writing campaigns about 
important social issues. They put togetfier 
packages for prisoners being released or 
layettes for needy new mothers. 

If you are interested in health care, 
volunteer at your local hospital If you are 
fond of animals, lend your skills to an 
animal shelter. Volunteers type, file, enter 
data into computers, answer phones, sort 
books, and put labels on envelopes. They 
are also needed to visit the elderly and to 
help in day care centers. 

Decide what you don't want to do. A 

wide variety of experiences will help you find 
your comfort level in a job. Finding out 
that you don't have the patience or ability 
needed for a certain type of job is a real 
plus. 

For example, at age 17, Carrera volunteered 
as a therapy aid to help three adults exercise 
a little girl with a physical disability. 7 
did it for a year. What it told me was that 
even though I had a great deal of 
compassion for those with a disability, I 
didn't want to do it for the rest of my life," 
she said. 

And if one volunteer job doesn't suit you, 
you can still try volunteering in another 
area, 

Carrera gave the following reasons for 
volunteering: 

Buil d self esteem. You can really feel good 
about yourself if you do a good job. Others 
benefit as well. Denny Barnett, director of 
Volunteer Center development, points out 
that you help both the agency where you 
volunteer and your community. As a result, 
there are internal benefits in ^increased self 
worth for the individual volunteer.'* 



Carrera encourages volunteers to look for 
local programs which really match their 
interests. "Volunteerism is a wonderful 
opportunity for young people to find self 
esteem on their own ground," she 
emphasized. 

Discover new interests. An unexpected 
plus for many volunteers is the chance to 
find out what it is like "to work for a 
purpose beyond a paycheck,'' said Carrera. 
Sometimes young volunteers go cn to fi^d 
satisfying careers in non-profit agencies 
which deal with these issues. 

Build an4 d ^Vf lop skills. Your volunteer 
experience can lead to future employment. 
This is your chance, as Barnett pointed out, 
"to learn new skills and polish old ones. At 
the same time, you will be building 
experience which can and should be included 
on your resume. Volunteering is a good 
indicator of character,'' he stressed. 



Meet people and make friemU. The 
people you meet afid work with in your 
volunteer job can provide job and college 
references and refer you to potential job 
opportunities. 

This is also your chance to make friends 
with people who have similar interests as 
your own. Working together and sharing 
experiences often leads to friendship. 

Barnett advises that you should be up-front 
about revealing any particular disabilites 
that might hamper you in the work place. 
"Most volunteer centers will take the time 
and effort to make an appropriate 
placement," he assured, 

"Regardless of the disability of the 
individual," Burnett stressed, "volunteering 
is always a win-win situation!" 
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Thtn ore mm^ agntciu which match valunteen vUth organizatiom that need your hdp* 
To find a vobaater dgeney: 

* Chtdf wUk your local county vUunteer office^ 

* Chetk with your Mm gooemor'$ offiee on w)luntesr$» 

* Check with the United Way, Their tekphone number i$ Ueted in the telephone book, 

* Call a tpeeial oi^gflnijtation <ftaf you are interteted in helping, and ask for a copy of 
their mnual report ot d broehute about their agmcy. 

^i^^^^J^ j^^^^l^" ' ^J'j^j^^ip ^J'fi^i^^tJ^f ^^^^^pi^^ j^i^^^c^l^pj^iJE^^^# 

* Check your nempaper, at it often Uste organizationt looking for volunteere. 

(Far a nationwide litting cf volunteer placemeni agendet, mnd $5,00 to The Volunteer 
Center, 2J1J North IBth Street, Suite 600, Arlington, VA 22209, fi>r "The Volunteer Cwter 
Aseodate Member DUwtory.') 
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Chapter 8 

Investigating Educational Opportunities 



In this cliapter, we will look at some of the basic, yet important, considerations and skills 
to xise as you explore educational options after high school Much of this information was 
adapted from materials available from the Higher Education and Adult Training for people 
with Handicaps (HEATH) Resour^^.e Center ^ 

Investigating educational opportxmities incorporates many of the skills and suggestions 
discussed in this guide. This chapter includes many of these suggestions and applies them 
to the task of exploring educational programs after high school Think about the chapters 
on comm\mication» decision making, problem soKing, amd the section on interviewing from 
Chapter 7 as you work through this chapter. 

Topics discussed in this chapter include: 

* Planning Ahead 

* Identifying Goals 

* Pursuing Options 

Exploring educational options after high school can be both exciting and anxiety producing. 
If youVe just about ready to complete high school, you are about to enter into another 
exciting phase of life and to begin your life as an independent young adult. If youVe been 
out of school for some time, you may now feel ready to begin looking at educational 
opportunities for many reasons. You may want to gain some advanced skills for work, or 
you may be interested in pixrsuing a professional career which requires advanced education. 
Whatever the reason, and regardless of where you are right now, thinking about 
educational options requires a great deal of thought and preparation. 

4r * 4r ^ 4i 

Betty is about to graduate from high school. As she considers her options, she thinks 
about her friends. Some are definitely going to college, others have opted for a 
vocational-technical school, some haven't made up their minds, some are still 
applying, and others are out on interviews. How does she decide which one to 
pursue? 

Michael has been out of school for several years. He is employed as a retail clerk in 
a department store at the malL Many of his friends are in college, others are in 
vocational training, others are in business school Michael wanted to wait for a few 
years before deciding which option to pursue, Michael has decided that this will be 
the year. How will he decide which one to pursue? 

1^ % 9t( 4( ^ 
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TfflNGS TO THINK ABOUT BEFORE MAKING A CHOICE 



In order to made a sound decision, and one that you will feei most comfortable with, you 
need to know two things: 

1. Information about yourself What are your interests, work habits, style of 
learning, conmiunication skills, and ability to solve problems, etc.? 

2. Information about what your options are. What are the opportunities for 
college? What is the difference between a four*year university and a two- 
year commimity college? How can you compare vocational-technical schools? 
What are the home study and adult education options available in your 
commimity? 

As you consider these questions, remember that more and more individuals with a learning 
disability are taking on the challenge of education and training after high school It is also 
important to know that postsecondary education is any education beyond high school It 
includes trade or business schools, vocational-technical schools, universities, colleges, 
community colleges, and advdt and continuing education programs. 

Flan Ahead 

Planning for postsecondary education is a challenge. There are many things to consider, 
many questions to ask and answer, and a variety of options to select from. The need for 
planning can not be over emphasized. 

If you are in high school, it is time to give serious consideration to your academic and 
career goals. Here are some suggestions that may be helpful: 

1. What are your main interests and favorite subjects in school? 

2. Discuss career plans with and ask questions to your parents, friends, other 
people with a learning disability, and people you know working in jobs of 
interest to you. 

3. DiscxiBs academic interests and program needs with your teachers and 
counselor at school. 

4. Make sure that your current school program includes career exploration and 
possible a work-study program. 

5. Discuss vocational and educational testing with your guidance counselor or 
vocational rehabilitation counselor to help you further explore and identify 
interests. 

6. Visit your library at school or the public library in your commimity for books 
and pamphlets which describe different postsecondary programs. 

7. Write for information on postsecondary progiams. Additional information is 
available, free of charge, from the HEATH Resource Center (One Dupont 
Circle, Washington, DC 20036-1193. Telephone: 1-800-544-3284.). 
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,f ,„„ are oat of «hool it is never too laU to consider postsecondary options. Here are 
some suggestions that may be helpful: 

any volunteer experiences ^ ^ ^.j^^ ^j^ing? 

learning disabilities, and people working in jobs that interest you. 
The activity on the ne:rt page will help you to begin investigating educational options. 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
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One dtty, a i«b doing: 



Typoi of sctxvitim I Mn^SkB dree 



Now, loolt «t ysvr list Why wndd yon (j»Misidv potfeMeoiidttiy «duaiti«|Bf 



Namfi Mme iMBOpb you could tttik to about yotBr inte mtK 



Writ* or ciia WRhtH BaMora* ceniw. 0m your Hili to 't»k jbr 
MMtaoooiidhxy opIioM. CaB l-e09-S44^284, or write tw HEATH II*«9tiT&t Ctetoti 
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Now that you have begun to consider your interests, and are beginning tn ask yourself 
questions about you, let's look at some other things to consider: 

1. Do you have a high school diploma or the GED equivalent? Most collies 
and many, although not all, postsecondary programs require this. If you do 
not, this is the first thing to discuss in planning your postsecondary options. 

2. As you look at postsecondary programs review the entrance requirements, 
yidmission tests, such as the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the 
American College Testing (ACT) Assessment are two commonly used tests. 
Generally, these tests are taken during your junior or senior year of high 
school. Your high school counselor can tell you where and when such tests 
are given. Remember, so that tliese tests evaluate your abilities fairly, you 
can request special accommodations for taking admissions tests, including 
someone to read the questions to you, extended time to complete the test, etc. 
Talk to your counselor about this. If you have already taken the tests, be 
sure that they are still valid. Some programs will only accept the scores for 
a few years. Check it out. If you need to re-take the test, the program you 
are investigating^ will have information about how to re- take the test. 

The two testing services mentioned here, the SAT and the ACT, have 
information available. They can also give you information about the dates 
and locations where the cest is being given. For the SAT information you 
may write to: ATP, Services for Students v/ith Disabilities, CN-6400, 
Princeton, NJ 08541-6400. For information about the ACT, write: ACT 
Assessment, "Special Testing Guide", Box 168, Iowa City, lA 52243. 
Remember that accommodations can be made for admissions testing to 
vocational-technical schools or other programs-be sure to ask. 

If youhave been out of school for awhile and have not taken any of these 
tests, it is very important that you look carefully at the entrance 
requirements of the program you are interested in. Talk with the admissions 
office about testing. Perhaps you can get a '^waiver" for the test, or perhaps 
there are other tests you can take. It is important that you ask. 

3. Is your educational, vocational, and psychological testing up-to-date? Sorje 
programs will require documentation of your learning disability. Many 
require good grades, or other information by which tx) make a decisio:i to 
admit you In addition, this information will help the program to provide 
special services to you. All of these records need to be kept up-to-date, which 
means that you need to have the tests re-done every three year^. 

Now that you have compiled the basic information, it's tine to get to it. 
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Using Asaeflsment to Identify Strengths and Weaknesses ^nd XQ Set Goals 



Educational, vocational, and psychological testing are designed to help a program identify a 
student's strengths and needs. By this time, you can take an active role iii planmng your 
assessment and in usmg the information. Assessment is the procesb of compiling and 
assimilating information about you that will help you plan your vocational and educational 
choices. This infonriation comes by taking a series of formal r.nd informal tests that 
identify aptitude, academic achievement, vocational interests and aptitudes, learning and 
work style, etc. This information can be a great tool for you and help you to identify your 
interests, skills, abilities, needs, and accommodations, thus enabling you to make clear and 
informed choices in light of realistic goals. The important thing to remember is that this is 
information about you-your thoughts, feehngs, skills, strengths, needs--and can help you 
feel more comfoy table with yourself and confident in your abilities. You have fewer 
unknowns about yourself. With this information, you become your own b<?st advocate. This 
does not mean tiiat you will not surprise yourself or others, or continue to change and grow 
further. It means that you can now speak more knowiedgeably about yourself, and more 
importantly, fcr yourself 

When you are entering into a testing situation, these questions may hiilp you to use the 
testing information more effectively: 

1 What is included in this assessment? 

2. What are the tests? What type of information does this te.st look for? 

3. What accommodations in the test procedures can be used to help me do my 
best? 

4. Will there be a written and oral report of the results of the tests? 

5. Will the report make recommendations about where to go lor help right 
away? 

6- How much will the assessment cost? What does the cost cc»ver? 
7. Can insurance cover the cost? Are these funding sources for assistance? Can 
a payment program bf; worked out? 

The information from testing should give you a good understanding of your learning and 
living needs. You should be able to talk about your strengths and weaknesses, v/hat 
techniques or accommodations work best for you, and what study skills or assistance you 
find most helpful. Teachers, counselors, parents, and persons giving the ^ests can help you 
name the types of services or accommodations you use best. 

Activity 8.2 will help you organize testing information and to begin to think about 
postsecondary education. 

With this information, you will be ready to begin to identify your goids and begin tx) 
develop a plan for exploring and deciding upon a post^secondary program. Use this 
information and talk to your parents, teachers, counselors, friends, and other people wit}i a 
learning disability. They can all help you to develop your goals and plan. Use Activity 8.3 
to develop your plan. 
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2. 



WlMtt fee tilt ii w dt t tttt aw •bcwt my itoingaM and w w a tm aii r 




1. 1. 

S. «• 

Wha* fe* tMt vMolto tiK m about how I laarn: 



What do tiia taata tall IM about my intaiaata: 



What ara tba laoammandaAkas finm &a testing prooaai? 

1. : \ 



2. 



8. 
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Activity 8.3 

Uie the ialbnnatum from the last activity and talk to yoiir parents about It liat 
your goak asuf discusa with them what tli^ think. Then, make a plan fijr ohtaining 
th^/jpoola. 

goala are: 

L ^ , 

2. 

3. ^ 

What uqr parents think: 



What I need to do to accomplish my goals: 
Collect information from: 



liffake caUa to: 



List four specific things you will do. Put a time next to the task for completion. 

Task 1: 

Time: ., ^ 

Task 2: 

Time: 

Tasks: 

Time: 

Task 4: 

Time: 
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HOW TO ACfflEVE THE OPTION YOU CHOOSE 

Now that you have decided to pursue a postsecondary program, ask yourself these 
questions: 



Who: 



Who can help me find the information I need tc make a choice? Your 
school counselor, teacher, Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services (DVR), parents and information centers can all help you 
locate a program in your area to meet your needs and interests. Is a 
community college an option for you? There are directories and 
guidebooks that list colleges and universities, and vocational-technical 
schools by area of interest and support services available. These 
directories only provide the first line of information. It is up to you to 
follow-up with a letter or phone call. Be sure to request application 
forms, a catalog, support service information, and ask for an interview 
with a counselor or admissions director. When you visit the program, 
talk to other students with similar needs and interests. 



What: What are the entry requirements? If you do not meet the entry 

requirements, is special student status possible. Often, this status is 
on a trial basis. What specific course work is required for admission 
(like a foreign language, math, science, engUsh, etc.)? Are waivers or 
substitutions accepted? What are the graduation or program 
completion requirements? What support services are provided? What 
are the costs? Is there financial aid available? 

Where; Is this program close to home or far away? How much cupport do I 
need in the following areas: emotional, medically, financi£tlly, etc? 
Does this program meet my needs? What are the transportation 
issues? 



Why: 



Why would 1 like this program? List you reasons. If you are deciding 
between two programs, lisi. the PRO S and CON'S of each to help you 
decide. What are the trade-offs? Which issues can you compromise 



on: 



Howl How do you want to come out of this program? What are your 

expected outcomes? How can you make this program work to your 
best advantage? 

The options for postsecondary education are extensive; making the right choice may seem 
difficult. Some people may try several different programs before they find one that "fits."" 
Others select a new program as their needs and interesLs change, Maybe your fu^st choice 
w^^l work for you— but remember, you always have a choice. 
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SUMMARY 



In this chapter, we discussed some basic strategies for investigating options after Ugh 
school. These options are called Tostsecondary Options." Some of the strategies discussed 
included: 

1. Collect information about yourself 

2. Collect information about your options. 

3. Plan ahead. 

4. Identify you strengths and weaknesses. 

5. Develop goals. 

6. Talk to family members, professionals, friends, and others with learning 
disabilities about your interests and goals. 

To Parents: 

This chapter discusses some basic information for investigating postsecondary options. You 
can do a lot to help your young adult to prepare for life after high school. Provide 
encouragement, experience, and exposure to new opportunities, and provide support for your 
son or daughter to express their interests and goals. As you work thirough these activities, 
consider you expectations for your son or daughter. Do they match the young adult? Are 
they realistic? 

Another suggestion is to provide your son or daughter with as much responsibility as 
possi^ le for planning their future. This should be an ongoing discussion. Part of taking on 
respoxisibility is participating in the process of making decisions. When appropriate, have 
your young adult attend lEP meetings, let them participate in the planning of testing. CJet 
him or her to pose questior s. Your son or daughter needs to begin to understand how 
these meetings will effect their life, and how these plans can bad to becoming a successful, 
independent adult. 

Be prepared to act as a facilitator in this process. Provide support, encouragement, and 
advice. Be prepared to answer questions as well as to pose them. Help your son or 
daughter collect information, but give them the responsibility for obtaining it. 

Looking at postsecondary options is the beginning of the process of "letting go.** This can 
be an anxious and confusing time for families. Piepare yourself for the transition of your 
son or daughter into a young adult. Reahre that they are entitled to both success and 
failure. Be there to support .:nd encourage them, but allow them the room to participate in 
making decisions about their future based upon their intere.'^ts, strengths and weaknesses. 
Help them to become an informed decision maker, and above all. relax. This is, indeed, an 
exciting and rewarding t*me. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 



Higher Education and Adult Training for people with Handicaps (HEATH) Resource 
Center - One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036-1193. Telephone: 1-800-544-3284; (202) 939- 
9320 (In the D.C. Area). 

Nationai Information Center for Children and Youth with Handicaps (NJCHCY) - P.O. Box 
1492, Washington, D.C. 20013 Telephone: 1-800-999-5599; (703) 893-6061 (In the D.C. Area). 

National Network of Learning Disabled Adults (NNLDA) - 808 North 82nd Street, Suite F2, 
Scottsdale, AZ 85257. Telephone: (602) 941-5112. 

President's Committee on Employment of People with Disabilities 1111 20th Street, NW, 
Suite 608, Washington, D.C. 20036. Telephone: (202) 653-5044, 
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